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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


‘“LiFgE,” said a gaunt widow, with a reputa- 

tion for 

toothache.” 
‘In this vein the conversation went on: the 


being clever—‘life is a perpetual 


familiar topics were discussed of labour-troubles, 
epidemics, cancer, tuberculosis, and taxation. 

‘Near me there sat a little old lady who was 
placidly drinking her tea, and taking no part in 
the melancholy chorus. ‘Well, I must say,” she 
remarked, turning to me and speaking in an under- 
tone, “I must say I enjoy life.” 

** So do IJ,” I whispered. 

** When I enjoy things,” she went on, ‘I know 
it. Eating, for instance, the sunshine, my hot- 
water bottle at night. Other people are always 
thinking of unpleasant things. It makes a. differ- 
ence,” she added, as she got up to go with the 
others, 

‘<All the difference in the world,” I an- 
swered. 

‘It’s too bad that I had no chance for a longer 
colloquy with this wise old lady. I felt that we 
were congenial spirits, and had a lot to tell each 
other. For she and I are not among those who 
fill the mind with garbage; we make a better use 
of that divine and adorable endowment. We 
invite Thought to share, and by sharing to en- 
hance, the pleasures of the delicate senses; we 
distil, as it were, an elixir from our golden 
moments, keeping out of the shining crucible of 
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consciousness everything that tastes sour. I do 
wish that we could have discussed at greater 
length, like two Alchemists, the theory and practice 
of our art.’ 

The quotation is from More Trivia (Constable ; 
6s.), Mr. Logan Pearsall Smiru’s new book. It 
will serve as introduction to that book. 


It might serve also as introduction to the new 
volume of poems by Thomas Harpy, if that 
volume had not already been noticed among the 
Poetry. For Harpy is the gaunt widow. To him 
also life is a perpetual toothache, though he would 
express it more originally. 


I sat. It all was past; 

Hope never would hail again; 

Fair days had ceased at a blast, 

The world was a darkened den. ’ 


The beauty and dream were gone, 
And the halo in which I had hied 
So gaily gallantly on 

Had suffered blot and died! 


I went forth, heedless whither, 

In a cloud too black for name: 
—People frisked hither and thither ; 
The world was just the same, 
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So with the man. And so also with the woman. 


There was a singing woman 
Came riding across the mead 
At the time of the mild May weather, 
Tameless, tireless ; 
This song she sung: ‘I am fair, I am young!’ 
And many turned to heed. 


And the same singing woman 
Sat crooning in her need 
At the time of the winter weather; 
Friendless, fireless, 
She sang this song: ‘Life, thou’rt too long!’ 
And there was none to heed. 


But the quotation with which this Note began 
will serve best of all as an introduction to a most 
agreeable little book on Emile Coué, the Man and 
his Work (Methuen; 2s. net), written by Hugh 
MAcCNAGHTEN, Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
For Mr. MacnaGutTen is the little old lady who 
placidly drinks her tea and takes no part in the 
melancholy chorus. 


He was not always so. When first they spoke 
to him of M. Coué and his cures, cures wrought 
by his own incurable optimism, he laughed them 
But when he discovered that M. Coué 
cured his patients of their selfishness, when one 
lady ‘every day, of her great kindness, devoted at 
least one hour’ to his instruction, he was _per- 


to scorn. 


suaded, and went. 

It is a journey of a day and half from London 
to Nancy, though the return journey may be made 
in a day. M. Coué was at home. He was to 
lecture at 9 a.m. in a distant part of the town. 
‘There was time for bath and breakfast ; we were 
too excited to feel tired, and we were among the 
first to reach the little cottage consisting of one 
room on the ground floor and one upper room 
where M. Coué usually sees his patients, or (shall 
we not say?) his friends. The meetings are held 
in the upper room, which is quite small: if used 
as a dining-room, a table to hold six would be as 


much as there is room for. As a matter of fact 
quite twenty-four people are accommodated some- 
how, either on chairs and camp-stools or on the 
floor. In addition to the room itself there is a 
half passage, half ante-room, which holds perhaps 
eight, and this also is usually full. Ventilation is 
a difficulty ; a door must be open so that those in 
the ante-room may not be excluded ; consequently, 
to avoid a draught, which people generally but 
unwisely imagine to be dangerous, the window is 
relentlessly shut. M. Coué himself is, of course, 
thanks to self-mastery, almost indifferent to any 
atmosphere, stifling or otherwise. I suppose he 
says to himself, “I shan’t mind this, I shan’t mind 
this at all, indeed I shall rather like it,” and his 
mind so readily falls in with the suggestion that he 
would emerge from the Black Hole of Calcutta 
itself quite unharmed.’ 


Now the thing that impressed Mr. MacnaGu- 
TEN most immediately was not the cures which M. 


‘Coué wrought—did he work any cures at all ?— 


it was the kindness which he made his patients 
show to one another. ‘We all of us seemed 
to be inspired by one spirit and that spirit was 
M. Coué’s.’ 

And he seems to say that this kindness was the 
occasion of ‘the cure. For there were cures, but 
not startling, mot even, or very rarely, on the 
spot. Improvement took place. It took place 
day by day in almost every one. And ‘this all- 
embracing sympathy and universal goodwill were, 
I believe, no unimportant factors in the improve- 
ment.’ 


This first then, all-embracing sympathy and 
And then? Then optimism 
He 
He only says, ‘You 
can be cured.’ But he says that so optimistically 
that he persuades his patients to say it. And 
when they have said it once, he persuades them to 
say it fifty times. And it comes to pass that as 
they say it they are cured. 


universal goodwill. 
—M. Coué’s optimism. But not in himself. 
never says, ‘I can cure you.’ 
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Miracles? No, there are no miracles. ‘M. 
Coué is never tired of affirming that he works no 
miracles, all he claims is that he is able in most 
cases to help us to cure ourselves. ‘I cannot 
help you,” he would say, “if you have broken an 
arm or a leg ; in that case you will go, if you are 
sensible, to a surgeon; but I may be able to help 


you to recover the use of a limb or an eye which 


from the mere fact of long disuse has ceased to act 
as a limb or an eye in being.” It is true that at 
times he has seemed to achieve much more than 
this. A helpless cripple carried into the room has 
left M. Coué’s presence on his own feet, cured and 
triumphant ; but the explanation is simple; the 
cripple had long ceased to believe in the possi- 
bility of walking, and therefore the disbelief had 
translated itself into a real inability. The moment 
that he believed M. Coué, who had told him that 
he had the power of walking, that moment he 
was able to walk. As he first walked, shouting, 
*‘ Je marche, je marche,” and presently ran round 
the room, doubtless he seemed to himself a living 
and walking proof that miracles do happen; but 
to M. Coué he presented only one more example 
of the truth that, what you think, in the sphere of 
possibilities of course, tends irresistibly to become 
true for you.’ 


When we read the familiar passage in the Book 
of Job, ‘I know that my redeemer liveth,’ or hear 
it sung, our minds are tossed with the thought of 
Job’s aspiration after immortality. Did he, or did 
he not, believe in a life to come? And may we? 
The music for a moment may carry us away from 
thinking, and so may the melody of the spoken 
beautiful English words. But the thought returns. 
It is never far away from us. 


Now the thought certainly never occurred to 
Job in the form in which it occurs tous. We 
look for a heaven above to which we hope to go. 
Job never imagined such a thing. The heavens 
belonged to God. The earth He had given for 
man’s possession. If Job hoped for a vision of 


God and a vindication of himself after death, it 
was here upon the earth that he hoped to have it. 


The thought of heaven has come to us, with other 
things, from Christ. The Book of Enoch touches 
it. Christ made it actual and ours. For He 
Himself came from God and went to God. When 
He went to God He went as man—the first man 
certainly to enter heaven and dwell there, for 
Enoch and Elijah were too indecisive to be con- 
sidered. Now, where He is, there shall also His 
servants be. The thought of heaven, so familiar 
to us, so penetrating throughout our hymns, so 
delicious to our hopes, came quietly into the: 
possession of the world when the Man Christ Jesus 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. 


But some of us are willing to return to Job. 
Professor Adam C. WeEtcu, of the New College in 
Edinburgh, has written a book on Zhe Visions of 
the End (James Clarke; 6s. net). It is a study 
in Daniel and Revelation. We wish it had been 
possible to give him space for two books. He has 
to leave so much unsaid. But, as it stands, you 
may safely go to this book of his for the simplest 
and most successful introduction to both Daniel 
and the Apocalypse that you are likely to find. 
It is Dr. WELCH’s book that has led us to notice 
the difference Christ has made in men’s thoughts 
of heaven, and the curious fact that some men are 
ready to go behind Christ and return to Job’s idea 
of a kingdom of saints after death here upon the 
earth. 


They call it the Millennium. And they claim 
that they have Scripture authority for it. Pro- 
fessor WELCH does not deny the claim. In the 
Book of Revelation it is found unmistakably. 
For the author of that book was an apocalyptist. 
And being an apocalyptist he used apocalyptic 
thought as well as apocalyptic language. 


Dr. WELCH believes that he used apocalyptic’ 
thought sometimes when he had not altogether 
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accepted it. ‘John was trying to combine the 
Jewish and the Christian kingdoms of the end. 
He knew that the Christian conception, because 
of its deeper sense of the close relations between 
God and man, was the higher. Accordingly he 
made it the final and the eternal state. Heaven, 
not earth, was the ultimate goal of the saints. 
But he felt compelled to find an uneasy place for 
the earthly kingdom which he inherited from the 
Jewish thought. He made it temporary, but he 
retained it as real. The position was simply a 
half-way house between a fully developed, purely 
Christian view of the future state and the view of 
a Church which was still struggling out of the 
Jewish swaddling clothes. Instead of fusing the 
more primitive thought in the higher, men tried 
to keep both and unite them in time. What they 
failed to realize was that by so doing they were 
still dealing in terms of time, while the consumma- 
tion was beyond time. Being consummation, “it 
must mean that time was no more.’ 


‘Does this involve that the insertion of a 
millennial kingdom was a mere blunder on the 
part of the prophet, or a clumsy method of unit- 
ing incongruous ideas which has only resulted in 
bringing about confusion? It does not seem just 
to utter so sweeping a verdict. John may have 
been influenced in clinging to his Jewish tradition, 
not merely by the fact that it was tradition, but 
by its having supplied him with ideals which he 
loved and desired to retain. 
kingdom of the Jew brought into all ideas about 
the eternal future an element which Judaism was 
peculiarly fitted to supply—what may be called 
the sense of reality. One of the grave risks of the 
nascent Church was that, growing up in a Greek- 
speaking environment, it should adopt with its 
new language the Greek world of thought. And 


many to-day have been able to insist that it did. 


precisely this thing in its conception of Christ and 
gave the world a Neo-Platonic /ogos instead of 
Him who lived among men full of grace and truth. 
‘There was the same risk attendant on the ideas 
about the future. As men learned to believe in 


Now the earthly 


the immortality of the soul, there might have come 
merely the expectation of the soul’s continued 
existence, an existence empty of real content. 
The Jew, however, had believed, not in the im- 
mortality of the soul, but in the resurrection of the 
life; and he had taught it, not as a natural 
endowment of the spirit, but as a gift of God. 
Into this new life, made real in the consummation, 
was to pass everything which made life worthy and 
It was a life which could be renewed 
on a renovated earth, and into it were to come and 


sweet here. 


in it were to continue all those things which 
brought joy to men who lived now in the presence 
of God. Judaism had never been ashamed of the 
body. To it the body was no prison-house of 
clay which cribbed and confined man’s spirit, it 
was the means through which the soul functioned. 
Body and soul were almost inseparable concomi 
What, then, the body made possible for 
their ° 
mutual helpfulness, their kindly courtesies, all the 
relations which make courage and patience and 
gentleness and helpfulness realities instead of 
empty phrases, were assured for continuance in an 
earthly kingdom. John rescued much for our 
Christian life, when he refused to break with his 
Jewish tradition.’ 


tants. 
the soul, the sweet intercourse of men, 


‘John did no miracle.’ Why not? 
did not belong to ‘the last days.’ 


Because he: 


You will be led to see that that was the reason: 
if you read the Cunningham Lectures of Professor 
A. G. Hocc. The Lectures have been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, under the title of 
Redemption from this World, with the sub-title of 
‘The Supernatural in Christianity’ (7s. 6d. net). 
They offer us the latest thought of a man who, by 
means of quite a small book, published some years. 
ago, has been steadily and profoundly influencing. 
the theology of his time. 


This book also is for thinking men. Its chief” 
title, ‘ Redemption from this World,’ although it. 
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means redemption not out of the world but out of 
the evil that is in the world, poorly expresses the 
fulness of the book’s contents. The sub-title is 
necessary. It is in the sub-title, ‘The Super- 
natural in Christianity,’ that we find the reason 
why John did no miracle. 


For how is miracle done? It is done by the 
Spirit of God. And how is the Spirit of God 
loosed to do it? By our faith. 


So these two are necessary—God’s Spirit and 
man’s faith. And John the Baptist had neither at 
his command. For he did not belong to ‘the 
last days.’ He was of the old dispensation, as we 
say in our fashion of speech. Of the old dis- 
pensation, that is to say, of all the days that went 
before ‘the last days,’ he was the greatest. But 
so much greater are ‘the last days’ than all the 
days that went before that Jesus is constrained to 
say: ‘ Notwithstanding, he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.’ 


The greatness of ‘the last days’ lies in the 
possession of the Spirit of God and of faith. And 
these two possessions came to them in one gift, 
the gift of the Redeemer. Until the Redeemer 
came there was none to exercise the fulness of 
faith. And without the active exercise of faith in 
its fulness the Holy Spirit of God had no opening 
for the entrance of His power. John did no 
miracle. Jesus did. Jesus did miracles because 
He had unbounded faith, and the Spirit was 
bestowed upon Him without measure. 


But He is not only the faithful one. He is ‘the 
pioneer and perfection of faith.’ The Greek words 
so translated are found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (122). The happy English translation is 
Professor Moffatt’s. The writer of the Epistle, 
after referring to some men who were conspicuous 
in the earlier dispensation for their faith, proceeds 

-—how unhappily are our chapters divided—pro- 
ceeds to the name of one who excelled them all in 
faith, and who, just by the excellence of His faith, 


was the inbringer of a new order of things. It is 
the new order called ‘the last days.’ The phrase is 
apocalyptic. It was chosen by our Lord Himself 
and passed on to others because it was familiar to 
the thinking of the day. Call the new order the 
Kingdom of God, if you will. Call it if you will 
Christianity. The point is, first, that Jesus had 
faith enough to be able to use the power of the 
Holy Spirit in the working of miracles; and, next, — 
that the same faith is open to us, the same Holy 
Spirit is at our command, the same working of 
miracles is in our power. 


Which is the most daringly religious book in the 
Bible? Which book makes the most daring 
affirmations about God? Is it not the Epistle 
to the Hebrews? Which is the most daringly 
religious chapter in that book? Is it not the 
eleventh? And which is the most daringly re- 
ligious verse in that chapter? Is it not the 


thirteenth ? 


‘These all died in faith, not having received 
the promises.’ It is a history of God’s ways with 
men throughout all the ages till Christ came. 
And what is the point of it? It is that the pro- 
mises which God made to these men were not 
realized. 

The statement is staggering. We are familiar 
enough with the idea that the prophecies of the 
Hebrew prophets were not always fulfilled—or not 
fulfilled in the letter. But this writer goes far 
beyond that. What he says is that not one of all 
the promises of God made to the fathers was 
realized. These a//—every man and woman of 
them—these all died in faith, not having received 
the promises. 


He takes Abraham for example. God called 
Abraham out of Ur and sent him to a new country. 
He induced him to go by the promise of a better 
country than that in which he was living, and by 
the further promise that he would obtain possession 
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of it. So entirely was it on God’s promise that 
Abraham migrated that it was henceforth called 
‘the Land of Promise.’ 


Was the promise realized? That it was a better 
country there is at least no evidence. We know 
that it was to be a land flowing with milk and 
honey. But was it? That may pass unanswered. 
What is quite certain is that the promise of 
possession was never translated into fact. On 
that the writer of the Epistle is emphatic. ‘ By 
faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 
strange country ’—no, that is not so emphatic as 
he wrote it. Take the Revised Version: ‘ By 
faith he became a sojourner in the land of promise, 
as in a land not his own.’ 


But his descendants obtained possession of it ? 
They did not. ‘ Dwelling in tents,’ he goes on, 
‘dwelling in tents, with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise.’ And that 
he does not mean to say that after Isaac and 
Jacob the promise came true is evident. For in 
another place he asserts that though under Joshua 
the descendants of Abraham entered the promised 
land again, they never settled in it, they never were 
at home in it, they never had it as their own. If 
they had had it as their own they would have been 
at rest in it. His whole argument, you remember, 


is that they never were at rest. 


These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises. That is his conclusion in regard to 
the promises which God made to the men who 
Not one of them received 


the things which God had promised to give them. 


were before his time. 


Turn to the New Testament. The promises 
now are made by Christ. They relate chiefly to 
His second coming and the end of the world. If 
some of them are more general and indeterminate, 
others are definite and precise, as definite as the 
promise which was made to Abraham. ‘ Ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming on the clouds of heaven.’ 


Were these promises realized? We know that 
they were not. If another writer had come at the 
end of the Apostolic Age—late enough to see that 
the promises were not to be realized—he would 
have said of the New Testament saints what the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews said of the 
saints of the Old Testament. He would have 
said of Paul and Peter and John what that writer 
said of Abraham and Moses and Joshua—‘ these 
all died in faith, not having received the promises.’ 


And the explanation in both cases is the same. 
It is God’s method of education. It is His way of 
leading usto Himself. In the case of the Old Testa- 
ment saints we are so familiar with it—thanks to 
the religious audacity of the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—that we think nothing of it. Yes, 
we say, it is God’s method of weaning men away 
from the things that are material to the things 
that are spiritual, His method of encouraging them 
to set their affections not on things that are on 
the earth but on things that are above the earth. 
But the moment our attention is turned to the 
New Testament, and we are told that Jesus did not 
mean His promises to be taken literally, did not 
mean that He would come again soon or in any 
material visible form at all to the earth, we are 
staggered. We think the earth is giving way 
beneath us. _We say that we must trust Christ 
all in all or we can trust Him not at all. 


But let us consider. How otherwise could He 
have spoken? If Abraham had obtained pos- 
session of a land flowing with milk and honey, 
what would have been the good of it? There 
would have been nothing religious in that. He 
must be led to seek God, to seek Him as his final 
good and be at rest. But no man can leap from 
the material to the spiritual in one bound. Even 
Abraham must be educated. When he misses the 
less he will seek the greater. When he does not 
find a country he will set his mind on a son. 
When the son is taken from him he will turn to 
God. But until he is able to rest in the highest 
he must be sustained by the hope of the less high, 
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So was it with the disciples. We know how 
mighty a power that hope of the Second Advent 
was in sustaining them, in strengthening them, in 
drawing out their faith, in enabling them to main- 
tain good works. But what would it have been to 
them if Jesus had come again in the flesh? There 


would have been no religion in that. The day 


did come in which they knew that they should 
see the Lord, not in the flesh again, but in spirit 
and in truth. And when that day dawned one of 
themselves would have been able to write the his- 
tory of the New Testament ‘heroes of faith’: and 
to say, ‘ These all died in faith, not having received 
the promises.’ 


ofp. 


(Modernism and (Be Merson of CBrist. 


By THE REVEREND W. J. FeRRAR, M.A.(Oxon.), CowFroLD VICARAGE, SUSSEX, 


A CONSIDERABLE time has passed since the Cam- 
bridge Conference of last year. Perhaps it is 
possible to estimate its importance with greater 
coolness and detachment now than when its 
opinions often in garbled form were canvassed in 
the daily newspapers. One is better able to dis- 
criminate between writers who are merely vague 
and constitutionally anti-dogmatic, and those 
whose position can hardly be squared with any 
form of traditional Christianity. The statements 
of some are better understood as’ one connects 
them with previous writings, or with a knowledge 
of the writers themselves, but the statements of 
others seem intentionally framed to avoid any 
loophole of compromise. These writers appear to 
have aimed definitely at a reversal of the tradi- 
tional conception of Jesus Christ. 

Christian thought started (the word is used 
advisedly) with a Divine Person living in real 
humanity. This dogma in Professor Bethune- 
Baker’s words ‘tends to begin at the wrong end.’ 
‘God had béen born as man,’ he proceeds, ‘ without 
ceasing to be what He was before. This point of 
view presents us with a hopeless tangle of problems. 
We must absolutely jettison the traditional doctrine 
that His personality was not human but divine. 
To our modern categories such a statement is a 
denial of the doctrine of the Incarnation. There 
is for us no such thing as human nature apart 
from human personality; the distinction that he 
was “man,” but not ‘a man” is no longer tenable. 
He is “whole man” even for Chalcedon ; he is 
also divine for Christian faith and consciousness 
throughout all ages.’ The alternative to the tradi- 
tional doctrine thus frankly rejected is the human 
Jesus, Who emerges from the criticism of the 


Synoptic Gospels, who by the perfection of His 
humanity, possesses for seekers ‘the value of God,’ 
and acquires, as is here stated, a divinity for faith. 
The only possible preservation of orthodox formulas 
with regard to the Divine personality of Christ lies 
from this point of view along the road of a rigorous 
insistence on the doctrine of a complete Kenosis, 
or self-emptying. Professor Bethune-Baker styled 
this position ‘a bridge’ between the orthodoxy of 
the past and the uncharted country in which he is 
at present journeying. He once used the bridge 
himself, but can do so no longer. ‘We must 
absolutely jettison the traditional doctrine.’ 

This seems to be the most candid and radical 
statement at the Conference. It would be unfair 
to suppose that all the speakers would concur in 
it. And yet it seems to represent the pervading 
spirit and tone of those who spoke. They would 
agree, I suppose, that the early Church began ‘at 
the wrong end,’ and went on ‘to allow the man- 
hood to recede more and more behind the God- 
head,’ until finally, at Chalcedon in 451, a formula 
was devised which was in reality but ‘an acknowledg- 
ment of failure,’ or, as Dr. Temple said in Founda- 
tions, ‘a confession of the bankruptcy of Greek 
patristic Theology,’ though, as he significantly re- 
marked in a footnote, ‘it déd preserve belief in 
our Lord’s real Humanity !’ 

With regard to the manner, however, in which 
the false start was made it is unlikely that Canon 
Glazebrook would gain the adherence of all his 
fellow-Modernists. There were two pre-Christian 
conceptions of Divine humanity, he says, that 
account for the orthodox and heretical doctrines 
that were represented in later days by Cyril and 
Nestorius respectively ; the conception of the sons 
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of the pagan gods living on this earth like 
Heracles, and the conception of the deification of 
men like the emperors. He instances Justin 
Martyr in his Afology, suggesting that his teaching 
on the Incarnation of the Logos is no more ‘than 
what you say of those whom you call the sons of 
Jove.’ But such statements in the Apologists are 
not theological definitions; they are merely an 
attempt to make the heathen mind appreciate the 
reasonableness of Christian conceptions. They 
prove nothing. They do not help us to under- 
stand how the man Jesus became an object of 
worship, and the sharer of the throne of God. 
The analogies of the Graeco-Roman world explain 
nothing. For the Christ presented to it is Divine 
as well as human from the first. He is the 
Messiah of Daniel and the Book of Enoch in 
the Synoptic tradition; He is more than human in 
the most human expressions of the primitive 
Church early in the Acts; He is ‘the Alpha and 
Omega’ of the Apocalypse. And why should we 
discount either the Heavenly Man of St. Paul, or 
the Logos of St. John? They reflect beliefs already 
held; they are means of expressing what was 
already in the Christian consciousness. ‘The con- 
fession of Christ’s Lordship is the confession of 
His Divinity,’ writes Dr. Somerville. ‘There is no 
doubt that to Paul and the mass of believers the 
Man Christ Jesus, Risen and Exalted . . . was an 
object of worship. In Him they saw God mani- 
fested in a human form.’ And as the same writer 
points out, though Philo opposes the earthly and 
the heavenly man in a way that possibly may 
have influenced the Pauline phraseology, what he 
says is totally different from what St. Paul says. 
‘The Alexandrine does not attribute the least 
eschatological significance to the heavenly man. 
He shows no trace that he who came into being 
in the image of God, at the end of all things shall 
appear as Messiah. But with Paul it is just this 
which is the essential thing.’ And with regard to 
the Logos we make a great mistake if we suppose 
that the Johannine writer began with it, and 
adapted the life of the historic Christ to suit it. 
As Dr. C. Anderson Scott says in the Dictionary 
OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH: ‘This Logos-concep- 
tion is neither the dominating conception which 
has given shape to the contents of the Gospel, nor 
is it an afterthought. The Evangelist comes to 
that conception with his belief in Christ as the 
Divine Son of God already complete, with the 
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various aspects of His nature and function already 
correlated and harmonized under that idea; and 
adopts as a means of relating his central concep- 


tion to contemporary Hellenistic thought the § 


description of Logos for the Son of God.’ 

Such an impression of the conviction of the 
earliest Christian community reflected in the pages 
of the New Testament from beginning to end 
cannot be airily dismissed as of no importance. 
It certainly, since it sprang from Jewish roots, 
cannot be attributed to pagan influence. It was 
in possession before pagan influences began to 
affect its outward expression at all. It is im- 
possible with the New Testament before us to 
talk of ‘the manhood more and more receding 
before the Godhead’ in later years. The man- 
hood had already done that in New Testament 
times, if by the expression it is meant that the 
Christian Church believed in an Incarnation of 
God Himself. The Gospel of St. John leaves 
theology at the same impasse as the Council of 
Chalcedon: Christ is God and man; the Human- 
ity is real (how eagerly the Evangelist stresses it) ; 
and yet, as J. Weiss says, Christ in St. John’s 
Gospel ‘is in complete possession of those qualities 
which constitute the nature of the Deity.’ The 
people to whom such writings were addressed 
were not theologians, yet they understood with 
the heart, if not with the mind. They were face 
to face in the revelation of Christ with an experi- 
ence, which when analysed implied an antinomy. 
Such are found in all deep experience, though in 
itself it maysseem simple enough when experienced. 
The Eternal and the temporal, the spiritual and 
the bodily, freedom and determination: these are 
antitheses in which we live and move; we are at 
home with them. And the heart Of the early 
Church was likewise at home with the Divine 
Person who became man without discarding His 
Being-for-Self in the Eternal sphere. 

But if it is certain that Christianity started with 
a Divine Person, it is equally apparent that His 
real Manhood was never lost sight of. In the face 
of various forms of Gnosticism which came into 
the world about the same time as Christianity, 
Father after Father championed the real Humanity. 
The docetic theories that Christ’s body was unreal 
were heresies, not the doctrine of the Church. It 
is a little difficult to see how one writer can say: 
‘Many of the early fathers, e.g. Irenzeus and 
Athanasius, obviously thought of Him simply as 
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the Logos of God residing in a human body.’ It 
was against such theories that Irenzeus wrote at 
length. Does such a passage, for instance, as 
the following give the impression that Christ’s 
Humanity was not real. ‘There is therefore, as I 
have pointed out, one God the Father, and one 
Christ Jesus, who came by means of the whole 
dispensation connected with Him, and gathered 
together all things in Himself. But in every 
respect, too, He is man, the formation of God; 
and thus He took up man unto Himself, the 
invisible becoming visible, the incomprehensible 
being made comprehensible, the impassible be- 
coming capable of suffering, and the Word being 
made man, thus summing up all things in Himself’ 
(Iren. Against Heresies, iti. 6). Such expressions 
certainly introduce us into a sphere of mystery, 
but are we justified in saying when we look at such 
a passage that the conception of manhood has 
evaporated, and that only the Logos remains as 
the tenant of a fleshly body? In what way does 
this writer differ from the Fourth Evangelist, or, 
indeed, from any pious believer to-day ? 

The conception of the union of the Logos with 
humanity in the historic Person of Jesus Christ 
was bound up with the certainty of salvation. 
And it was as a religion of salvation that Christi- 
anity appeared. Mere humanity could not save, 
proclaim forgiveness, or judge. God Incarnate 
could. So Tertullian writes: ‘Taught of God 
Himself what goodness is, we have both a perfect 
knowledge of it as revealed to us by a perfect 
Master ; and faithfully we do His will, as enjoined 
on us by a Judge we dare not despise’ (Afo/. 45). 
Is the conception of Christ’s Humanity lost in the 
loving reverence of the Epistle to Diognetus? 
‘In gentleness and meekness has He sent Him as 
a King might send His Son, who is a King. He 
sent Him as sending God. He sent Him as man 
unto men; He sent Him as Saviour, as using per- 
suasion, not force—for force is no attribute of 
God’ (Zp. Diog. vii.). 

An age of reflexion no doubt soon came, and 
men analysed with feverish curiosity the conception 
that had been handed down in the Rule of Faith. 
They, like ourselves, were face to face with a 
logical contradiction. And they had but the in- 


struments of their Aristotelian logic wherewith to | 


deal with it. We must remember that it was 
an age when the wise were Realists; Divinity and 
Humanity were essential realities quite distinct 


from one another—the first immortal, the second 
transitory. We must admit with Dr. Bethune- 
Baker that it is impossible for us to-day to envisage 
the Incarnation in the terms of a philosophy that 
no longer has any relation to our ordinary think- 
ing; but this does not imply that there was no 
real coming of the Divine into the created sphere ; 
it does not imply that the realities which the 
logical terms stood for in the Christian conscious- 
ness had no real distinction, or that the ‘ Lordship’ 
of Christ proclaimed by the earliest Christian 
teachers was a misnomer. Beneath all the weari- 
some arguments of the age of the heresies, which 
sound to us abstract and hair-splitting, was the 
intense purpose of the Church to acknowledge that 
Lordship as Divine, and its Bearer as divine and 
human, The logical outcome of her effort was the 
formula of Chalcedon—Two Natures in One 
Person. Weare all aware what this formula was 
framed to safeguard. It is open to us to restate it 
in modern phraseology, in short, to translate it ; but 
the essence of translation is to preserve every idea 
in the original. This was an adventure that Dr. 
Temple essayed in Foundations with some success. 
He showed that the abstractions of Logical Realism 
must be replaced in modern theology by spiritual 
principles of Will and Purpose, which are the 
result of the psychological analysis of the human 
spirit. That in Christ which exceeded the human 
was just that Spiritual Principle itself from which 
man’s spirit comes, original and only self-limited, 
consenting for the purpose of salvation to share 
man’s limitations. It is God on His work of sal- 
vation coming into the sphere of His own creatures, 
a spirit free and untrammelled by hereditary taint 
or weakness. And that in Christ which 1s human 
is a spiritual essence like our own, except that its 
Personality or Being-for-self is merged in the 
Higher Spirit who has assumed it. Is it indeed 
beyond the powers of consistent thought to trans- 
late the ancient formula, which preserved the truth 
of the earliest Christian conviction, into some 
such phraseology true to modern psychology with- 
out losing anything from the precious heritage ? 
The author of the article on ‘Jesus Christ’ in 
the ENcycLop@p1a OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
does not attack the problem of the adjustment of 
the ancient formula to modern psychological con- 
ceptions in the despairing way that some of these 
writers do. They practically give it up, and hold 
to a strictly human Christ, who somehow or other 
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has ‘the value of God’ for faith. He by no means 
gives it up, but attempts a solution in which the 
essential truth is preserved. He shows, as has 
already been pointed out above, that it is not a 
new problem for theology ; it is of the same nature 
as all the problems of God’s inward relation to 
that which is not God, ‘the battleground of 
pantheism and theism,’ of idealism and nature, 
and of His will and our will. He proceeds to 
suggest two alternative answers which are not 
unworthy of the consideration of the most modern 
thinker. Either the Son of God by a supreme act 
of will ‘withdrew the range of action of His 
powers,’ and entered into the relations of a de- 
pendent being (this includes the various forms of 
the Kenotic explanation) ; or, on the other hand, 
He added to the range of action of His will and 
mind the historic experience of a human being. 
‘While active ever in all other directions, He 
resolved in one direction, z.¢e. in His conscious 
relations with mankind to bind the organic process 
of man’s life in a new relation to Himself, ze. to 
quicken into organic action in the womb of Mary, 
the principle of life and consciousness which 
ripened into the man Jesus, so that through that 
definite and restricted, or rather definite and 
newly-opened channel of communication with the 
inner side of man’s life He should receive into His 
eternal consciousness the very experience of a 
human being.’ Something of this kind is also to 
be found in Bishop Weston’s Zhe One Christ. 

The same writer strongly affirms, what the 
Modernist writers gloss over so airily, that though 
God and man are of one original type of nature, 
yet the gulf between them is infinite. This brings 
back the spirit of reverence which tends to evap- 
orate in such discussions. Man the creature can 
never arrive at the Independence which is the 
essence of the Divine Nature. But the deepest 
truth in the philosophy of the Incarnation may be 
that God has done from His side of the gulf what 
man could never do—passed into the inner ex- 
perience of the other life to save it and ennoble it. 
‘Can He cross the gulf? Can He, the Eternal 
Divine Will, who has tasted what it is to be a 
Creator, and to rule and inform and bear the 
conscious burden of all the universe of dependent 
beings, can He yet put our own peculiar cup to 
His lips, and taste even that human dependence 
itsel{—on the human side—in its very essence?’ 

Dr. Sanday, as we all remember, attacked the 


problem from another side, the psychological rather 
than the philosophical. He suggested, in Chrzsto- 
logies Ancient and Modern, that the development 
of our ideas on the subconscious might make it 
grow a more probable hypothesis than the tra- 
ditional one, that the Divine Element in Christ 
centred in the subliminal sphere. If the con- 
ditions of our knowledge then made it hazardous 
to work out the theory at all completely, at any 
rate it may be reckoned an honest attempt by a 
great theologian to do what Dr. Bethune-Baker 
pronounces impossible, viz. to find room for the 
formula of Chalcedon under our modern categories. 

The theory of psycho-physical parallelism, again, 
so popular thirty years ago, as the statement of the 
relations of mind and body, had its analogies with 
the problem of the correlation of the Divine and 
Human in Christ. Like the Chalcedonian formula 
it but stated in its ultimate form the problem that 
needed solution; and that is at least a stage on 
the road to solution. So far indeed from ‘ psycho- 
logical categories’ ruling out the Divine Personality 
in our view of the Incarnation, it might perhaps 
be held that the science of psychology reveals such 
wonders and complexities in the human mind that 
the miracle of the Divine Incarnation becomes 
more conceivable. If we are to be ruled by 
psychology to-day, we will at least remember that 
its experiments have brought to light strange 
powers of the will, by which one personality is 
dominated by another, and extraordinary cases of 
the utter disintegration of personality. At least it 
may be said that psychology does not make the 
traditional faith in a Divine Person incarnate in 
our human nature more difficult, but to some 
minds less. 

It would have been more satisfying if some of 
these writers, who are trained theologians, had 
devoted more attention to working out the impli- 
cations of a doctrine which is presupposed by 
some of them, and one it would seem that would 
harmonize much that reads like crude Unitarian- 
ism. It is a doctrine which can mediate with 
effect between the ancient orthodoxy and reverent 
modern speculation. It is a doctrine with which 
Catholic orthodoxy should have no quarrel, for 
it belonged to it from the beginning. [I refer, of 
course, to the idea of an archetypal humanity 
existing in God. The idea of the Logos thus 
presented does not only stand for the spirit of 
Law and Purpose in the Universe, the mainspring 
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of its unity, but is enriched with essentially human 
attributes. Apart from this scene of human evolu- 
tion in struggle and sin, there is an original sinless 
humanity, complete, not in the making, but per- 
fected. It exists in God, and when God breathed 
into His creature the breath of life He gave a 
portion of Himself, a potentiality to develop with 
that creature’s evolution into a perfect man. If 
we accept this hypothesis, the fact of our identity 
in a sense with the Divine nature is established, 
and becomes more than a mere vague aspiration, 
and the ground is prepared for a reasonable solu- 
tion of the problem of the formula of Chalcedon. 
It is no longer necessary for us to use that strange 
Modernist circumlocution ‘made in Germany,’ 
that, ‘though Christ is in all senses human yet He 
has for us the value of God.’ He 1s God, because 
He is Perfect Man. The Creeds are patient of 
this conception. In their formula the relation of 
the Divine and Human in Christ is a mystery for 
faith, The problem is just stated. But we have 
to take the abstract conceptions, spiritualize them, 
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and stress the conception that perfect Humanity, 
flawless in love and unerring in purpose, is an 
element in the Divine, and we are prepared to see 
the Son of Man, self-knowing and God-knowing, 
coming to His own in the Incarnation. The 
Person is Divine-Human, and therefore can 
energize in the human sphere as a limited human 
being. 

With such a faith we are at one with St. Paul in 
his doctrine of the Heavenly Man, with St. John 
and his Logos, and indeed with all the orthodox 
writers up to Athanasius occupied as he was in 
preserving Christianity from drifting away from its 
purpose as a religion of salvation, and Augustine 
ever tracing analogies from human to divine: and 
indeed, so far as we may reverently discriminate, 
with the consciousness of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, who accepted the role of Isaiah’s suffering 
servant as well as that of David’s triumphant 
Messiah, and while assuming a unique intimacy 
with the Father, yet could say: I ascend to my 
Father and your Father, to my God and your God. 
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‘€riend, mBerefore art (Bou come?’ 


By Proressor ADOLF DEISSMANN, D.THEOoL., D.D., UNIVERSITY oF BERLIN. 


AN unobtrusive word of Jesus, but one which is 
very illuminating to the sympathetic observer of 
the Passion story, has suffered the fate of being 
misinterpreted, even ill-treated under the influence 
of atticistic schematization, despite the fact that it 
was rendered correctly in the oldest versions. In 
the night of His betrayal, when Judas greeted the 
Master and kissed Him, Jesus said, ‘Friend, 
wherefore art thou come?’? [Mt 265°]. Whoever 
reads these simple words with the eyes of the 
antique Hellenist will find in them just as little 
difficulty grammatically as in the similar gospel 
words from the fragment® of a wedding parable 
(Mt 2212), ‘Friend, how have you come here?’ ¢ 
*Bri, with the accusative as well as with wapeu, 
admits of but one meaning, We find accurate 


1 Translated by Rev. Clarence Craig. 

2 éraipe, ep 6 mape ; 

3 The beginning of the parable is lost. 
clusion has been preserved, beginning with Mt 221’. What 
precedes is another wedding parable, which ends with v.72. 

4 éraipe, was elojrOes Boe ; 


Only the con- 


parallels for the uniting of both in literature ; 
Plato, Gorgias, 447, ér airdé ye rotro rapecper (‘ For 
just this are we here’), and still more apt because 
in the form of a question, Aristophanes, Lysistraza, 
I1OI, él ti wapeore Setpo ; (‘For what purpose are 
you present?’). Such cur fic? questions will 
have been thus formulated countless times in real 
life. The word to Judas is also a cur hic? 
question. 

The use of the relative os as an interrogative is 
by no means rare in late Greek, although dis- 
tinguished grammarians have looked upon them 
as unbelievable before the systematic investiga- 
tion of later texts. It has its analogies, however, 
in other languages, and its counterpart in the 
frequent use of the interrogative v/s as a relative.> 


5 J. H. Moulton, 4 Grammar of N.T. Greek, i. (Prolego- 
mena), 3rd ed., p. 93, gives good examples from the LXX, 
papyri and inscriptions. See also Blass-Debrunner, 5th ed., 
7 2908, 4. I add LXX, Lv 21!" (see Karl Huber, Unter- 
suchungen tiber den Sprachcharakter des  griechischen 
Leviticus, Giessen, 1916, p. 69). 
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I gather together below some illustrations of the 
interrogatory és which have already been observed 
by other grammarians (Jannaris, Radermacher, 
A. T. Robertson, Blass-Debrunner).1 

The earliest translators of the New Testament 
have correctly understood the interrogatory mean- 
ing of the sentence. One should not look upon 
these men as philologists who spoke one language 
and learned others in school in order to translate 
it sentence by sentence with the assistance of a 
learned apparatus. Rather, as already the trans- 
lators of the words of Jesus, they were Christians 
who had spoken two or three languages since 
childhood. (How often is this type ascertainable 
in the modern Orient!) They spoke the living 
languages with all their redundance, and were 
unaffected in their Greek by atticistic conven- 
tionalism. They simply translated from their 
naive feeling for the language, and we can be 
certain that they rarely struck amiss. Therefore 
we may look upon the oldest versions, the old 
Latin and the old Syriac, usually valued only for 
the text, not only as invaluable sources for the 
history of exegesis, but also as storehouses for 
modern exegetes. Both the old Latin and the old 
Syriac translation from Sinai have understood the 
word to Judas, however, as a cur hic? question, 
and many other translations of ancient and modern 
times have followed in this the right path.? 

The misinterpretations of the phrase began 
early. They rest on the failure to recognize the 
interrogatory significance of 6. Already in the 
Codex Armachanus (812 A.D.), a representative of 
the Hibernian. text,’ with its amice, fac ad quod 
venisti (‘Friend, do that for which thou _ hast 
come’), the relative meaning is forcibly restored. 


1 Pseudo (?)-Justin, Cohortatio ad Gentiles (p. 253A), 
60 jv airlay mpocéxers Ounpw ; Eusebius, Preparatio Evan- 
gelica, vi. 7p. 257d, Gaisford éy évexa; Apophthegmata 
Patrum (Migne, ?.G. Ixv.), 105 C, ‘Apoéme, du 6 é&9NOes 3 for 
other examples, cp. Usener, der hezl. Tychon, Leipzig, 1907, 
Pp. 50. 

?To mention only some: the Vulgate of Hieronymus, 
Luther, the Reformed John Piscator in his Latin work on 
the Bible (Herborn, 1613), as already in the German 
(Herborn, 1604), the English Authorized Version of 1611, 
the Dutch State Bible, the popular Greek translation of 
Maximos Kalliupolita (Geneva, 1638) [@ @i\e diarl AdOes 
€68 ;], and the edition of Queen Olga (Athens, 1900) [@éAe, 
ducati #NOes 5], the French translations of David Martin and of 
J. F. Ostervald, the Italian (Rome, 1892), Weizsiicker. 

3 Novum Testamentum Latine, edited by White (1911), 
p- vii. 


Eight hundred years later the official Vulgate 
editions of the Papacy, the Sistina, and the 
Clementina printed ad guid venisti? instead of the 
Hieronymus text, ad guod venisti?+ The inter- 
rogatory meaning is fortunately not thereby re- 
moved, but the text is formally refined at least. 
It is comprehensible that a Byzantine exegete 
working under strong atticistic influences, Euthy- 
mios (twelfth century), should expressly reject the 
interrogatory meaning of 6.6 That comes from 
the same attitude as the fac ad quod venisti in the 
Irish codex.6 But one should not therefore cite 
Euthymios as an authority in such questions in 
which atticistic feeling for the language was in 
conflict with the living, oral language. 

To this day the influence of this atticistic mis- 
understanding is marked. Indeed, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the more recent exegetes accept 
the judgment of partially obsolete grammars, 
and manifest scruples against an interrogatory 4. 
We need not wonder, then, that the English 
Revised Version of 1881 altered the correct trans- 
lation of the Authorized Version of 1611, ‘ Friend, 
wherefore art thou come?’ to ‘ Friend, do that for 
which thou art come.’ That is exactly the text of 
the Book of Armagh. 

Even more doubtful are two still more recent 
attempts, in spite of the high reputation of their 
originators. Julius Wellhausen,’ followed by E. 
Klostermann® explains the sentence as abbrevi- 
ated: [‘Kiisst du mich zu dem Zweck] zu dem 
du, wie man sieht, gekommen bist?’ [‘Do you 
kiss me in the object] for which it is evident you 
have come?’ He considers that the ‘Do you 
kiss me’ does not need to be said because the kiss 
is performed on the scene just at that moment. 
Klostermann translates even more strangely 
[‘Missbrauchst du den Kuss zu dem Zweck] zu 
dem du hier bist?’? [‘Do you misuse the kiss 

* This ad quod is a Latin vulgarism corresponding exactly 
to the Greek é¢' 6. It has not likely arisen simply through 
imitation of the original. 


> See E, Klostermann (in Lietzmann’s Handbuch), Mt 26°. 
He follows the authority of Euthymios. 

®Tt has frequently been pointed out that the old Irish 
Biblical science was strongly dependent upon the Greek ; 
see my article, ‘Hisperica Famina in einem Evangelien- 
kodex,’ Deutsche Lit.-Zig., 34 (1913), col. 325 ff. ° 

* Das Evangelium Maithaed erklirt, Berlin, 1904, p. 140. 

® Locwcetapa Bere 

* These explanations are related to the older one by Curt 
Stage (Das N.T. tibersetat in die Sprache der Gegenwart), 
Leipzig [Reclam], 1896, p. 67 [‘ Heuchle nicht mit deinem 
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in the object] for which you are here?’ I have 
the impression that just the reference to ‘acting’ 
rules out this explanation. The evangelist does 
not desire to report a mimical action which should 
work out with perfect correlation between the 
deed of the one and the word of the other, but a 
piece of tragic reality. When we enter into the 
spiritual atmosphere of the night of the betrayal, 
these words of Jesus cannot be so understood 
when viewed with undistorted perception. 
Friedrich Blass,! on the other hand, in whom 
one can more easily understand the old atticistic 
antipathy toward an interrogative 6, does not 
shrink from a far-reaching emendation of the clear 
text of the manuscripts: éraipe must be a corrup- 


tion of aipe or éraipe alpe: ‘Take what you have - 


come for.’ There one of the most genuine? and 
wonderful words of the Saviour has fallen sacrifice 
to atticism. It is an unintentional self-revelation 
of the one betrayed, which glitters as a last star 
before the traitor in the night of rejection: 
comrade, companion, friend has he yet called the 
one who has sunk to such depths! How can the 
gospel of the Passion forego this human, this 
superhuman word unless it is absolutely necessary ? 

But that necessity does not exist. Even he 
who distrusts the historical method of Biblical 
philology and demands a special example for each 
individual case can be satisfied. A Greek saying, 
which is to be found on Syrian goblets from the 
time of the Roman Empire, teaches us that just 
the question éf 0 mwdpe; was a fixed phrase in 
popular speech. There is in the possession of my 
friend Dr. Theodor Wiegand (Berlin-Dahlem) a 

‘glass purchased by him in the Crim which bears 
the inscription encircling the whole as a band,* 
é¢ 6 mdper; Wherefore art thou here? 
evddpaivov., Rejoice ! 

Dr. Theodor Wiegand, to whom, together with 
the late Dr. Georg Moeller, I am indebted for a 
rubbing of the inscription on the cup and reference 
to other examples, assigns the inscription to the 
first century of the Christian era and describes it 
thus after an accurate investigation. The two 
Kuss, sondern tu], wozu du hier bist’ [‘ Do not dissemble 
with your kiss but do that] for which you are here.’ 

1 Grammatik des Neutest. Griechisch (1896), p. 172. 

2 Matthew gives here without doubt the primary tradition. 
The parallel in Lk 22 bears more the mark of cult-language. 

31 hope to be able to give a facsimile in the forthcoming 
newly revised fourth edition of my book, Lzcht vom Osten. 


halves of the saying are arranged on the halves 
of the cup which consists of two parts pressed 
together. The spacing is such that one cannot 
tell which is the beginning of the saying. 

I do not doubt but that éf & mwdpe; is the 
beginning and e¢idpaivov the answer. The 
inscription on the goblet and the gospel text help 
to explain each other. If we must hold the 
sentence in the Passion narrative for a question, 
as is sufficiently supported by popular Greek 
usage, then we hear a question from the Syrian 
goblet: the joyous cur hic? and the equally joyous 
answer.°® 

The Berlin Museum possesses other similar 
goblets. One bears the catalogue number 11866, 
the other belongs to the collection ‘von Gans,’ 
No. 212. Both have as orthographical variants éf’ 
® instead of éf’ 6.6 The latter has after eidpaivov 
a perpendicular line revealing where the two halves 
unite. This might mark the beginning and the 
end of the saying. Since further vessels of this 
kind with sayings are elsewhere preserved” we are 
safe in assuming that this type of inscribed goblet 
was wide-spread and well known. It would be 
going too far to assume that the translator of the 
Aramaic word of Jesus was dependent upon the 
ép 0 mdper; in this goblet saying. Rather both 
the translator of the words of Jesus and the author 
of the goblet inscription were dependent upon the 
popular Greek. 


4Jn itself evppatvov ép 6 mdpec would be conceivable. 
But what would that mean? ‘Rejoice that you are here!” 
That would be very weak, however. Influenced by the 
presupposition that it must be a relative 6, the one who. 
suggested the above translation offered as an alternative, 
‘ Rejoice as long as you are still at hand (living).’ This last 
explanation is grammatically hard as well as being very 


| unilluminating. 


See Ps 104 [103]! olvos evppaiver kapdlay dvOpwrou, 
‘ Wine delighteth the heart of man.’ 

6 The Syrian goblets therefore give a parallel to é¢ @ 
witnessed by a minority of the manuscripts of Mt 26%. The- 
variant hardly rests on any real difference in meaning, but 
shows that o and w were no longer distinguished in pro- 
nunciation. The writers of the New Testament had the 
same possibilities of a varying orthography as the unknown 
who inscribed the saying on the Syrian goblet. 

7 See (communication from Dr. Wiegand) G. Sangiorgi, 
Colleztone di vetré anticht, Milano-Roma, 1914, Table 19, 
where there is published a Syrian goblet discovered in the 
province of Cremona bearing our inscription with the variant 
é¢ @. Whoever has once observed this type of vessel will. 
be sure that yet other examples will be discovered. 
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Literature. 


JAMES CAMERON LEES. 


Dr. NorMAN Mac ean has written Zhe Life of 
James Cameron Lees, K.C.V.O., D.D., LL.D., 
Minister of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh ; Dean 
of the Order of the Thistle; Chaplain to their 
Majesties Queen Victoria, King Edward, and 
King George (Maclehose; 215s. net). The frontis- 
piece is a reproduction of the fine portrait by Sir 
George Reid, P.R.S.A. 

It is the portrait of a strong man, a man with 
imagination, often to be held in restraint, a man 
capable of deep affection and open to penetrating 
sorrow, a man of wide sympathy and liable to 
an indignation that will smite as a two-edged 
sword. The portrait and the biography go well 
together. 

There were many controversies in Scotland 
during the ministerial life there of Dr. Cameron 
Lees, and he had to take some part in most of 
them. But he had no love for fighting. ‘A 
bonnie fechter,’ the admiring description of the 
typical ecclesiastic, had no attraction for him. 
He was too much inearnest. Life was too serious 
and too short. There was too much to do. 
When he believed that men were fighting for the 
love of it, or for their own immediate interest, he 
cut himself clear of them. The Edinburgh 
Presbytery, to a man, his own Presbytery, did so 
once, as he believed, and he never went again to 
a Presbytery meeting. But the people loved him, 
even the most erring, and so did the Queen. He 
told them stories, both Queen and people; he 
sang songs to them sometimes; and he felt with 
them as if he were one of the wayward himself, as 
if he had been born to the esponsibne: and dis- 
appointments of a throne. 

Two events gave him his opportunity in life— 
first, the union of the Free Church of Scotland 
with the United Presbyterian Church; next, the 
decision of the lawyers in the House of Lords that 
by that union all was lost that the Free Church 
had on earth, To Dr. Maclean the time has 
come to speak plainly about these events. He 
sees now, perhaps he has seen all along, that by 
the part he played in them Sir James Cameron 
Lees gave himself a place in the history of 
Scotland. 


Great as he was, he does not seem to have been 
greatly honoured in his lifetime, except by his 


Queen. When the offer of the Moderatorship of 
the Church was made, he declined it. ‘The fact 
is the honour has come to me Zoo Jate.’ He him- 


self marked those two bitter little words for italics. 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


The International Critical Commentary on the 
Book of Revelation by the Ven. R. H. Charles, 
D.Litt., D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, is, we 
suppose, the greatest effort made in our time 
towards the interpretation of a book of the Bible. 
Its reception by scholars has been amazingly 
friendly. For it is a revolutionary book. And in 
the process of revolutionizing our ideas of the 
Apocalypse it has to rely upon a vast and intricate 
mass of facts and inferences. To the ordinary 
reader of the Bible it is very difficult. Dr. Charles 
has now, however, supplied an introduction in his 
Schweich Lectures on the Apocalypse (Humphrey 
Milford; 6s. net). He has at the same time 
answered those who have criticized the Com- 
mentary. 

‘Since the publication of this Commentary I 
have read all the reviews that have come under 
my notice—English, French, German, and Dutch. 
The greater number of these have pronounced 
favourably orf most of the new departures which 
I have taken, alike in regard to the form of the 
Greek text, its Hebraistic character, its translation, © 
and its interpretation. 

‘As regards my reconstruction of the order of 
the text there has been less unanimity. But an 
examination of the objections that a small minor- 
ity of my reviewers have advanced to my recon- 
struction and a renewed study on my own part of 
the subject as a whole during the last eighteen 
months have further confirmed me in the conclu- 
sion that most if not all of my reconstructions of 
the order of the text are wholly unaffected by their 
criticisms. ‘To put the matter as courteously as 
possible, most of their objections have been due 
to a very incomplete knowledge alike of the mani- 
fold problems of the Apocalypse and of Apocalyptic. 

‘But there is some excuse to be made on behalf 
of these critics. Their difficulties were aggravated 
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by the fact that they had to criticize a very difficult 
work of nearly r1oo pages. It is not strange, 
therefore, that many of the arguments adduced by 
me in support of a new departure in textual or 
literary criticism, in interpretation, or the recon- 
struction of the order of the text, escaped their 
notice, seeing that the various converging lines of 
argument bearing on individual passages have not 
always been summarized, nor made accessible 
even in the index. Hence in some important 
questions this task has been left to the reader to 
do for himself. Now in the present Lectures, 
which can, of course, deal only with the main 
arguments and must perforce refer the reader for 
the details to my Commentary, I have summarized 
my new conclusions on the main problems of the 
Apocalypse, and in some cases the converging 
lines of evidence on which they are based. The 
serious student will observe that these conclusions 
are for the most part logically linked together, and 
that their evidence is cumulative.’ 


PSYCHOANAL YSIS. 


Books on psychology, or on psycho-this-and-that, 
are pouring from the press. The subject is new 
and it is personal—the two unfailing paths to 
popularity. But the more discerning public is 
suspicious. There is so near a neighbour called 
Spiritualism, which is mostly if not wholly char- 
latanry. So it is well that a scholar of the position 
of Dr. A. A. Brill, Lecturer on Psychoanalysis and 
Abnormal Psychology in New York University, 
should come and tell us what we may believe 
about it all and what we may not believe. 

And first, Dr. Brill writes with most agreeable 
clearness and charm. When he has a story to tell, 
and he tells a great many stories, it loses nothing 
in the telling. Next, he is an enthusiast. He 
believes heartily in psychoanalysis (which you see 
he spells without the hyphen—a straw to show how 
the wind blows). He has seen great deeds done 
by it, beneficent deeds, deeds which he dares 
compare with the work of our Lord Himself, the 
work which He Himself offered as testimony to 
His Messiahship—‘Go your way, and tell John 
what things ye have seen and heard ; how that the 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the 
gospel is preached.’ Dr. Brill has seen that, he 
sees it every day, he believes we shall see it beyond 


4 
all present conceiving as the days pass and the 
methods of psychoanalysis are perfected. 

The dumb speak. ‘A very intelligent stammerer, 
for instance, came to me for treatment. He 
stuttered in different ways, with the arms, body 
and mouth. He could not touch a glass of beer 
or a plate of soup without a fatal result: his hand 
would turn down and the contents would be 
spilled. Of ice cream he could have as much as 
his heart desired, but for some mysterious reason, 
beer and soup were absolutely tabooed. He also 
stammered badly, and as his position demanded 
much telephone conversation, he was compelled 
to give it up. I treated him and he did very well ; 
in the course of time he was able to drink all of 
soup and beer he wished, much to his great 
delight. But I could not make any headway with 
his stuttering, and it finally occurred to me that 
there.must be something definite connected with 
it.’ 

It was a disappointment in love. But how was” 
it discovered? The stuttering was worst with the 
letter £, then with ¢ hard, then c soft, then s, and 
so on. Dr. Brill insisted on knowing the lady’s 
name. It was Keith, and the patient had vowed 
never to utter the name again. ‘After I explained 
to him the deeper meaning of these psychic pro- 
cesses he gradually began to improve in his speech 
and finally recovered.’ 

Dr. Brill’s book is entitled Fundamental Con- 
ceptions of Psychoanalysis (Allen & Unwin; tras. 6d. 
net). 


ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


When the question of the validity of Anglican 
Orders was submitted to the Pope Leo xuu1., he 
issued the Bull AZostolicae Curae. Two argu- 
ments against the validity were possible, one 
historical and one theological. The Pope based 
his decision on the second: the form of service 
employed had been insufficient to hand on the 
grace of Holy Order. He did not touch the 
historical argument. 

That argument is now offered by the Rev. 
Arthur Stapylton Barnes, Domestic Chaplain to 
H. H. Benedict xv., in a volume entitled Bishop 
Barlow and Anglican Orders (Longmans ; 12s. 6d. 
net). Mr. Barnes knows that his task is to prove 
a negative, for all turns on whether or not Bishop 
Barlow was ever consecrated; but he thinks that 
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he can prove it. Dedicating his book to Cardinal 
Gasquet, he says: ‘I flatter myself, even so, that 
you will find something new in the linking up of 


various facts and controversies and the demonstra- ° 


tion that all alike, disconnected as they seemed, 
are really all portions of one continuous story, 
involving more bad faith and more discreditable 
actions than has hitherto been supposed. That 
Henry himself was the moving power in the 
matter has not, I think, been previously suggested, 
but it seems clear enough when the full force of 
the “Signed Bill” of April 1535 is considered. 
That the singular absence of documentary evidence 
was due to deliberate action on the part of the 
authorities is also, I think, a new point, and seems 
to follow inevitably from the mutilated Patent Roll 
of 1536. The anachronism contained in Parker’s 
Register, in the account of his consecration, seems 
to destroy all possibility of that document being 
of the same date as the ceremony whose details 
“it records. These perhaps are the most important 
of the ‘new points I have been able to~bring 
forward.’ 

It will not be taken as offence if we say that it 
is a very clever book. It had to be clever. No 
particle of probability, none of possibility, is let 
slip if it tells one way. And all the things great 
and small which tell another way are just as care- 
fully noted—and discounted. We are all quite 
convinced already ; no one will be converted by it. 
But every one will acknowledge that the best book 
on the matter from the Roman side is just this 
book of Pope; Benedict’s chaplain. 

But what are we to think of it all? A book of 
this size and cleverness, and for what? Let not 
this book fall into the hands of the enemy and the 
avenger. 


THE SEMAS. 


Mr. J. H. Hutton, C.T.E., M.A., has made a 
scientific and prolonged study of the habits and 
beliefs of the Semas, a branch of the Naga tribes, 
occupying} part of the watershed which divides 
Assam from Burma. His results have been 
published, in a volume of immense interest, under 
the title of Zhe Sema Nagas (Macmillan ; 4os., net). 
The volume must have been very costly to produce 
in these expensive days, for it is large and hand- 
somely furnished} with maps and charts and 
illustrations. 


How to give a notion of its wealth is the 
question. For all the features of a great book on 
Anthropology are here— Domestic Life, Social 
Life, Religion and Ceremonies, Language, Folk- 
lore. Turn to Religion. 

Here is Mizamiiza, the Echo of the Semas. 
‘ Mizamiizad, Echo, is no attractive nymph, but a 
malicious spirit of the woods who leads men astray 
in the jungle. Anyone who is lost in the forest 
is taken by Mizadmiuza, who sometimes causes 
them to disappear entirely, and sometimes drives 
them permanently or temporarily mad. Either 
way it is the ruination of them, for even if they 
recover from their madness they are not the same 
men again that they were before. A man who 
merely loses his way in the jungle cuts off a bit of 
the fringe of his cloth and sticks it in a tree. 
This apparently satishes the spirit, for after this 
the lost man finds his way home. The Changs in 
similar circumstances cut off a bit of hair and put 
it on a fork of a tree for the rock python that has 
bedevilled them. Mizdmiza makes a man do all 
sorts of unpleasant things—eat worms, for instance, 
make and wear a necklace of huge worms, or put 
them in his ears. He makes a man think the 
level ground the brink of a precipice and go 
hesitating in fear and trembling lest he fall over; 
or again a cliff appears level ground so that he 
runs up it—or falls over it. The searcher for a 
man taken by Muzamiizaé lets go a chicken into 
the jungle and sings “ Miazémuza/ Show me 
where So-and-so is!” and so goes on his search 
singing thus.» The finder of the lost man becomes ~ 
rich in worldly goods. Vutahe, of Sakhalu’s 
village, was lost in this way and found. Similarly, 
a man of the same village named Kocheke was 
transported by M/uzamuza to a distant place—how, 
he cannot say, but he was eventually found.’ 

The Semas, like all the Nagas and most other 
folk, are puzzled about the soul. ‘The Sema word 
for “soul,” aghongu, is the same as the word for 
“shadow” and the word for “reflection” and the 
word for any likeness or image, and at times the 
soul is probably still confused with the shadow 
cast by a man or an animal or object, for it follows 
that if the shadow be the soul the possession of a 
soul is not confined to human or even animate 
beings. The more intelligent, however, though 
applying the word for shadow to the soul, probably 
do not really confuse the two any more than they 
would confuse with the soul the wooden image 
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that might be made of aman. Nor do most of 
them object to being photographed, though the 
daughter of the Chief of Philimi was in much 
' trepidation, and was with difficulty reassured that 
the writer had not deprived her of her soul when 
he took the photograph reproduced in this volume. 
She was only really satisfied when it was given 
back to her to keep in the form of a print.’ 

The Sema fear concerning the soul is that it 
“may be left behind or lost, or may go straying off 
on its own account. Thus if a Sema away from 
home build a temporary shelter, he will always 
burn it when he leaves it, for fear it should take 
the errant fancy of his soul, which might linger 
behind or leave him in his sleep to return to his 
temporary habitation. It is the same conception 
of the soul which prompts the Sema when migrat- 
ing to make a hole in the roof of his house just 
above his bed in order that his aghongu may find 
its way out and accompany him to his new village.’ 

‘It is well known that death is caused by the 
soul’s leaving the body, more or less, it would 
seem, at the former’s own desire. Thus when a 
man is even unconscious from any cause or when 
he is seen to be dying, he is held up in a sitting 
posture, and two persons, by preference those with 
the strongest lungs, bawl into the dying man’s ears, 
One into one ear, the other into the other ear; 
one yells the name only of the dying man, the 
other ‘‘o0-0-0-0””—in the manner of a man calling 
from a distance to attract the attention of another. 
Meanwhile a third takes a piece of smouldering 
wood from the fire and applies it to a piece of 
cotton wool held under the dying man’s nose; he 
then blows the smoke from the cotton wool up the 
nostrils to make the patient sneeze. The dying 
man is kept sitting up and made to drink liquor 
or water unless he is obviously dead, in which 
case he is allowed to fall back. and covered with 
a cloth. Meanwhile all present are crying and 
howling, and as long as there is life in him are 
reasoning with the dying man, telling him it is 
better to live, and asking why he behaves in this 
untoward way. It seems clear from this procedure 
that the soul can perhaps be induced to remain in 
the body if convinced of its folly in leaving it. 
On one occasion the writer.saw the eyes of the 
corpse carefully closed and the lips compressed 
and held together for a long time, as though to 
prevent the dead man’s soul from escaping.’ 
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In England To-day (Allen & Unwin; 5s. net), 
Mr. George A. Greenwood gives a vivid account 
of the conditions of life, high and low and all 
between, in this land of ours at the present time. 
It is a most disturbing account—not to the fearful 
of revolutions, but to the lover of his country, to 
the believer in Christ. Wretchedness untold and 
untellable among the very poor, godlessness and 
selfishness incredible among the very rich—that is 
the story. And from that great body of respectable 
people between—‘ Suburbia’ they call it—-so silent 
hitherto, now comes a voice as insistent as any, and 
with wrongs as surely needing righting. 

Is Mr. Greenwood to be trusted? Not wholly. 
On one significant subject he is so far astray as to 
shake our confidence all round. He believes that 
the public-houses will reform themselves yet ! 


‘Auld Nicky-ben ! 
O wad ye tak’ a thought an’ men’! 


But what is his gospel? It is a new mind—a 
new mind all round. Wherein heis right. Would 
he only tell us how to find it? ‘The new England, 
the better England which is undoubtedly the call 
of large numbers of men and women, involves not 
only with the new orientation of power a new 
education but alsoa new mind. The vital question 
is how far we can get a new fidelity among human 
beings that will submerge the ego in the recognition 
of society, and establish mutual obligation as the 
rule of individual and collective life, The spirit 
of the time seems to suggest that this is our great 
need, and that indeed we can do with little less.’ 

But—‘ the question, ‘‘ How are we going to get 
this new fidelity?” is hardly within the scope of a 
book which professes to be mainly analytical, But 
as this is a description of facts, moods and needs, 
it does call for some reference to existing agencies 
which seek to influence men by uplifting them.’ 
And then follows a criticism of the Churches, 
with this as the last word: ‘If the Churches can 
galvanize themselves into dynamic and fearless 
energy, and can go out to the people untrammelled 
by the charge that they represent privilege, I 
believe there is a great amount of human material 
ready to respond to a faith which sets forth a plain 
and elevating way of life for all mankind. Taking 
that to the people, and teaching it free from creed, 
the Churches might gather a rich harvest, and 
definitely set the nation upon an upward march 
towards an inspiring and desirable goal.’ 
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Cardinal Gasquet has at last gathered together 
4 variety of articles contributed by him to periodi- 
cals and much in request for many years. To the 
collection he has given the title Monastic Life in 
the Middle Ages (Bell; 8s. 6d. net). For only one 
of the articles falls outside that title—the article 
on ‘Great Britain and the Holy See, 1792-1806.’ 

The articles are but slightly controversial. They 
are for the greater part either historical or literary. 
One, on ‘Roger Bacon and the Latin Vulgate,’ is 
a contribution to the critical study of the New 
Testament of distinct value, its only fault being its 
brevity. But the two papers of most permanent 
value are probably that on ‘Abbot Wallingford’ 
and that on ‘Monastic Constitutional History.’ 
In ‘Adrian iv. and Ireland,’ Cardinal Gasquet 
vindicates that Pope from the charge of having 
sold Ireland to the English—a charge which has 
placed the innocent Pope (if he was innocent) 
beside the arch-traitor himself in the minds of 
patriotic Irishmen. 


Mr. W. H. V. Reade, M.A., Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford, has written 4 Criticism of Einstein 
and his Problem (Blackwell; 4s. 6d. net). It is 
more than a criticism; it is an exposition. It is a 
remarkably clear and evidently accurate explana- 
tion of what Einstein has said or wants to say. 
And at every step the Einstein theory is sent 
through a fire of acute convincing argument. 


The Rev. John MacDougall, B.D., minister of 
Wick, has published a volume of addresses on the 
Epistle of James which he gave to his Bible class. 
They are worth publishing. Mr. MacDougall has 
studied the Epistle, and he has interpreted it for 
his own time. Let us look upon the book as the 
cuckoo promise of a summer of expository preach- 
ing. On another page will be found the greater 
part of one of the addresses. The title of the 
book is Zhe Modern Confiict (James Clarke & Co. ; 
3s. 6d. net). 

In Wonders of Missions (Doran; $2 net), 
Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason tells the story of 
how some missionaries were called to their work, 
and how they did the work to which they were 
called. The longest story is Carey’s—almost a 
biography. Of the rest the most striking incidents 
are selected. There is no lack of interest, for it is 
a great record, and this author has the gift. 
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We are receiving much advice in these days on 
the training of a child in the way he should go. 
But better advice has not been offered us than that 
which is contained in a book entitled Your Boy ° 
and Girl written by the Rev. A. T. Jamison, 
D.D. (Doran; $1.25 net). Dr. Jamison has for 
one-and-twenty years been Superintendent of an 
Orphanage. He has taken every motherless child 
in it to his heart. And he has never let his heart 
run away with his head. The chapter on ‘ Dis- 
cipline’ is just as tender as the chapter on ‘The 
Child at Play’ is true. 


While American politicians are hesitating which 
side to take on the League of Peace, American 
Christians are every year taking a deeper, wider, 
more intelligent interest in Missions. And as the 
interest in Missions spreads the League will come 
to its own. This we take to be the most significant 
movement in American society. It is a measure 
of any society and of any man. Yes, measure 
your man by his interest in Missions. 

While the chief Lectureships in Great Britain are 
occupied with social questions at home, the great 
Lectureships in America are given to the en- 
couragement of Christian Missions abroad. And 
as we read the lectures—the lectures of a man like 
Bishop John Monroe Moore, for example—we see 
that the lecturer is living in ‘a wealthy place.’ No 
home interest, however enthusiastically followed, 
gives this sense of largeness and liberty. The dis- 
cussion of the great missionary problems in A/aking 
the World Christian, the Fondren Lectures for 
1921 (Doran; $1.75 net), conducted with such 
knowledge, sanity, and freedom, acts on and prob- 
ably determines a man’s attitude to the problems 
of theology and of criticism. Certainly Dr. Moore 
shows himself open-minded as he touches these 
problems on his way, and yet to the central loyalties 
as true as the Sun is to his course in the heavens. 


Let us commend, and let us do it heartily, a 
volume of Sermons by the Rev. John Porteous, 
B.D., of Paisley, He calls it Studies in the Life and 
Teaching of Jesus (Paisley: Gardner; 5s. net), and 
he is entitled to call it so. For every sermon is a 
careful study of its text, and has behind it a care- 
ful and prolonged study of the Gospels. The 
astonishing thing is that there is nothing in these 
sermons that has passed with the years; the very 
language is of to-day. 
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Two additions have been made to the Liverpool 
Diocesan Board of Divinity Publications: Ze 
Place of the Laity in the Administration and Work 
of the Church, by the Right Rev. J. A. Kempthorne, 
D.D., Bishop of Lichfield (1s. 6d. net), and Zhe 
Moral Argument for Theism, by the Rev. Vernon 
Storr, M.A., Canon of Westminster (Longmans; 
2s. net). 


Messrs. Longmans have published a new and 
much cheaper edition of Zhe Life of William 
Morris, by J. W. Mackail. It is in one volume 
(ios. 6d. net), each of the two original volumes re- 
taining its own paging. It is just the biography one 
may read over again, so many-sided is the interest 
of it, and so admirable is the way in which it has 
been written. The type is small but clear. To 
begin is to go on, with ever-increasing enjoyment 
and ever-growing wonder. 


The Ven. A. Theodore Wirgman, D.D., D.C.L., 
Archdeacon of Port Elizabeth, wrote down his 
recollections of life in South Africa, and left the 
manuscript to be edited and published by another. 
It appears, with a Foreword by the Bishop of 
Grahamstown, under the title of Storm and Sun- 
shine in South Africa (Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net). 

The book has been edited with care. The 
division into short sections, each with a heading, 
is troublesome to the steady reader, but may be 
attractive to the book taster. It gives us a short 
history of life, especially ecclesiastical life, in South 
Africa during the last half-century. The Arch- 
deacon had his sympathies and antipathies. He 


worshipped Sir Bartle Frere and he detested Mr. | 


Gladstone. An amusing point is that he lived long 
enough to see the result of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s policy, yet the only reference to Sir 
Henry and his government is—not complimentary. 

Some amusing incidents are recalled. ‘Sir 
Gordon Sprigg grew gradually to imagine that he 
was indispensable. ‘What will become of South 
Africa if I resign?” he once asked Rhodes in a 
political crisis. Rhodes gravely replied, “There 
is still left the Almighty.”’ 

‘In a debate on Religious Education a Cabinet 
Minister, who sat as a lay representative, electrified 
the Synod by a most extraordinary /apsus lingua, 
for he was a highly cultured man and the son of a 
Bishop. He was warning the Synod not to ask 
for too much religious teaching. 


‘Be content,” | 


said he, ‘‘ with the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the eleven Commandmenis/” We were sitting in 
the Cathedral, so loud merriment was hushed, but 
the whole Synod smiled, whilst our honourable 
friend wondered what he had said to cause it. A 
neighbour pulled his sleeve, and said in a loud 
stage whisper, ‘“‘Ten, you mean, there aren’t 
Eleven!” ‘Oh, well! ZL am content with Ten. 
We will ieave it at that,” and he continued his 
speech, with the same imperturbable czsouciance 
which made him one of the most formidable 
debaters in the House of Assembly.’ 

Archdeacon Wirgman has forgotten Dean 
Stanley’s story of Archbishop Ussher. So had 
the Synod. The Cabinet Minister scored. 

‘At the Rectory I met Archdeacon Croghan, 
who was afterwards Dean of Grahamstown. We 
were discussing the ritual of the marriage service. 
The Archdeacon, who was an_ascetic-looking 
priest, with a remarkable resemblance to Cardinal 
Manning, told us that he valued the ancient 
custom of the priest kissing the bride in the vestry. 
I think he said that it was the use in the Irish 
Church, paralleled by the custom of the Viceregal 
Court at Dublin where the Lord Lieutenant kisses 
all the débutantes who are presented for the first 
time. One of us asked the Archdeacon whether 
he observed the custom when he married Kafirs 
and coloured people. He gallantly replied, ‘I 
make no exceptions. I kiss them a@/d.”’ 


In The Restoration of Israel (Marshall Brothers ; 
3s. 6d. net), Mr. J. Llewellyn Thomas, F.R.C.S., 
has proved to his own entire satisfaction, and to 
yours if you are already an Anglo-Israelite, that 
‘the Anglo-Saxon race can be none other than the 
House of Israel.’ Others will wonder what the 
House of Israel was about that it allowed the - 
Anglo-Saxon race to degenerate into the savages 
which the Romans found here. 


~The day is not yet dead, nor the men, for a 
complete belief in the historical accuracy and 
moral perfection of every part of the Bible, Old 
Testament and New—Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Solomon, as the Gospels and Epistles. Nor will 
that day or these men die until it is seen that if 
it were true it would be of no use to us. An 


| infallible Bible is not what we need; it is a Bible 
| that brings us to God in Christ. 


‘Ye search the 
Scriptures,’ and, ye miss the Christ. Out of one 
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chapter, or even one verse of a chapter, we may 
find Christ. But He has passed by while we are 
wandering through the ‘acknowledged difficulties’ 
of Koheleth or the platitudes of Zophar the 
Naamathite. 

Mr. B. Colgrave, M.A., and Mr. A. Rendle 
Short, M.D., are good scholars, but they have 
attempted the impossible and the unnecessary. 
They call their book Zhe Historic Faith in the 
Light of To-day (Marshall Brothers; 8s. net). 
But the light of to-day is to them darkness. The 
only Lucifers or light-bringers they believe in, for 
the understanding of the Pentateuch, are Wright, 
Orr, Finn, and Kyle, together with the ‘Journal of 
the Transactions of the Victoria Institute’ and the 
‘ Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements.’ 
Why will they not allow the knowledge of the Bible 
to grow like other knowledge? 


Under the title of Old Testament Studies (Mar- 
shall Brothers; 6s. net), the Rev. G. Harold 
Lancaster, “MvA? FRIAS * CUES Vicar? Of St; 
Stephen’s, Bow, London, has issued a volume in 
which he gives a sketch of the purpose and con- 
tents of every book of the Old Testament. 
Occasionally he discusses the meaning of larger 
spaces like the Pentateuch, Solomon, the King- 
doms of Israel and Judah, and occasionally 
smaller, as the Recall of Judah, Cyrus, the Birth- 
right of Israel. His position is distinctly con- 
servative, but he has not banned Driver, no, nor 
even Cheyne. You will find yourself most out of 
touch with him in Daniel, most in sympathy with 
him in Job and the Psalter. How courageous he 
can be you see to your surprise on reaching the 
Song of Songs. ‘The Song of Songs,’ he says, ‘is 
a series of Canticles of human love, beautifully 
"yet delicately pictured and painted in Oriental 
thought. If some Christians regard the imagery 
as being somewhat luscious, and the detail rather 
too complete for modern appreciation, it must not 
be forgotten that its Orientalism in this respect is 
intended to portray the fact that the mutual attrac- 
tion of the sexes is Divinely ordained, and that 
pure love is of God, for ‘‘ God is love.”’ 


‘Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ 
And so does the individual. And a better example 
will not be found than Professor Kirsopp Lake 
with his book on Jmmortality and the Modern 
Mind (Humphrey Milford; 4s. 6d. net). In Christ 


Professor Lake sees no beauty that he should 
desire Him, and he sees none in a life to come. 
He has not gained even the height of the hill which 
the ancient Israelites had climbed. They knew 
God, held fellowship with Him, and so reached 
the faith in a life beyond the present; for it was 
intolerable to them, and at last incredible, that 
their fellowship should be forever ended by death. 
Professor Lake has no such concern. He knows 
as much about immortality, he tells us, as any of 
the writers of the Bible, and as he knows nothing 
there is nothing known. ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for 
you.’ But, to Professor Lake, Jesus was as ordinary 
and ignorant as the rest. 


In The Well of Life (Nisbet; 1s. 6d. net), Lady 
Brownrigg endeavours to explain to girls and boys 
of twelve to sixteen the great truths of religion 
and the great duties of life. Her success will be 
best with the brightest. 


Mr. Dudley Wright has written a book on Woman 
and Freemasonry (Rider; 6s. net). He does not 
say so, but one surmises that he looks forward to 
the gates so rigidly closed to women all these 
centuries, the gates of the mysteries, being opened 
not many days hence. For what gate is likely to 
remain closed? But it seems that even in the 
dark past there have been gates that were left 
sufficiently ajar to allow a woman to squeeze in 
occasionally. . When she did so surreptitiously, 
the Freemasons, with characteristic prudence, 
accepted the fact accomplished and initiated her— 
especially if she was a woman of some consequence. 

But there is of course the full story of Adoptive 
Masonry and of Women’s own lodges. It is a big 
enough subject for a considerable volume, and 
Mr. Dudley Wright knows how to make the most 
of it. 


Canon M. G. Glazebrook has issued his Lessons 
Jrom the Old Testament in a new edition (Riving- 
tons; 3 vols., 6s. net each). He-now uses the 
text of the Revised Version and carries his story 
down to the end of the Maccabean struggle. First 
comes the text, with various readings at the bottom 
of the page. The commentary, almost entirely 
rewritten, follows. ‘The notes on each lesson are 
introduced by a short essay, discussing some of 
the larger questions, religious, ethical, historical, 
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or literary, which arise out of the text.’ The whole 
work is well done, critically, exegetically, histori- 
cally. The maps and illustrations are as scholarly 
as the Notes. 


The Resurrection, and even the Resurrection of 
the Flesh, is one of the matters of keenest. dis- 
cussion at the moment—thanks more immediately 
to the Modernists. So Professor Alexander Souter 
has issued his translation of Tertullian concerning 
the Resurrection of the Flesh opportunely (S.P.C.K.; 
12s. 6d. net). He is not altogether ignorant of its 
Opportuneness, but it is not the Modernists he has 
in mind, it is the War. ‘At the present time its 
reading may be especially commended to the 
bereaved, at least to such of them as value Scripture 
teaching, as being likely to afford them much more 
solid comfort than they will get from spiritualistic 
séances.’ 

But the treatise De Carnis Resurrectione is worth 
reading at all times. ‘It is one of the most 
significant and valuable of its author’s writings.’ 
And again: ‘I cannot name a more suitable intro- 
duction to the study of his works.’ And this is the 
edition to use. Dr. Souter has annexed Tertullian 
-as surely as Davidson made Job his own. 


A popular biography of John Williamu, the 


The CBaloee Father=GBor 


missionary, has been written by Ernest H. Hayes. 
The title is Wiliiamu, Mariner - Missionary 
(Teachers and Taught; 1s. 6d. net). 


What is to be done with Africa? What policy 
is to be pursued by the British Government, to 
which so vast a part of that continent has been 
assigned? It depends on the understanding and 
attitude of the British people. And that the 
British people may understand and take up the 
right attitude a small volume has been prepared 
by the United Council for Missionary Education. 
The writer is the Rev. H. D. Hooper, and the title 
Africa in the Making (2s.). 

Take the question of alcohol. The mischief it 
has done hitherto is appalling. How is it to be 
dealt with now? ‘The natives want prohibition. 
And they could enforce it with little difficulty, as 
the coast has few harbours where smuggling could 
be successful. But the British residents want their 
‘spirits,’ believing that they are beneficial and even 
necessary. The immediate movement is with the 
doctors. Let them say at once and emphatically 
that alcohol is harmful, not helpful, and the 
difficulty would be solved. Some of the provinces 
would suffer in revenue, but only for a time. A 
rebound in prosperity would follow and would be 
maintained. 


and Be Diflar of Cloud. 


By: Lizut.-CoLoneL L. A. WADDELL, C.B., C.I.E., LL.D. 


Tue title of the Father-god of the Semitic Chaldees 
of the lunar cult, namely, Ax, Anna, or Anu, was 
probably, I find, a title of the god of the early 
Israelites ; and presumably explains the metaphor 
of ‘The Pillar of Cloud’ in the early manifestations 
of that deity. 

This Father-god An of Ur of the Chaldees was 
essentially a lunar deity, as Abraham’s conception 
of God is considered to have been (Sayce and 
others). He was regarded by the polytheistic 
Semitic Chaldees, from about 3000 B.c., as the 
primordial god, the head of their pantheon, and 
father of all the other gods and goddesses and 
mortals, and was placed in the sky; whilst the 
Earth and the Deep with all beneath the earth 
were placed in charge of his sons Baal (or Bel) 


and Ea, who formed with him a triad. Previous, 
however, to An’s first appearance in inscriptions, 
about 3000 B.c., the chief deity of the early 
Chaldee and Akkadian Semites was the Earth- 
Mother with her son, who were expressedly lunar 
and residing in the Earth, Hell, and Darkness. 
The substitution for this Mother-Son dual-deity 
of the idea of the Father-god in the sky was pre- 
sumably borrowed from the civilizing Sumerian 
invaders of Chaldea, whose god or gods were 
essentially masculine and solar in character, with 
the idea of residence in the Heavens, and in the 
realms of Light. 

Although in the later developments of his cult 
An was promoted to be ‘King of Heaven,’ it is 
clear, as I observed from the word-sign for his 
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name and other evidence, that originally he was 
not located in heaven. His word-sign has the 
primary meaning of ‘One,’ and is the ordinary 
sign for that unit of number; and nowhere 
amongst the varied definitions of the secondary 
meanings of that sign is there any suggestion of 
heaven.1 On the contrary, the secondary mean- 
ings, though including ‘ King’ and ‘ Water-god’ 
(Ea), comprise ‘sadness,’ ‘lamentation,’ and ‘ dark- 
ness,’? the latter being an epithet of ‘Cloud.’ 
His name thus presumably designated him origin- 
ally as ‘The One (primordial Father or King)’ of 
the Semitic Chaldees of the lunar cult, whose 
religious outlook at the time of his evolution does 
not appear to have extended skywards beyond the 
clouds and changing moon. The mystical astral 
and planetary ideas appear only later. 

The lunar character of An or Anna is disclosed 


in the official Akkadian rituals for his service, | 


which have been preserved in contemporary 
cuneiform tablets.2 These rituals even in their 
later developed stage of his cult, when his functions 
were extended to heaven and the planets, still 
describe his most intimate retinue as consisting 
solely of the lunar Mother-Earth goddess Ishtar 
(or Ashtar, who is called ‘Lady of Anna’ *), and 
her reflexes An-tu his wife, and Nana, ‘the 
shepherdess of the celestial Flocks (Rain-Clouds).’® 
And significantly his ritual prescribes that when 
the images of the solar divinities, the solar Father- 
god and his son of ‘ The Fire-Torch,’ enter his 
great temple at the solar festival, the zmages of An, 
Ishtar, and his other lunar satellites are to be veiled,® 
thereby emphasizing their lunar and anti-solar 
character. 

An’s cloud and lunar character is further 
evidenced by his titles and the name of his abode. 
This latter was called ‘The house of the Flocks 
(Rain-Clouds) of Sin (the Moon-god)’;7 and im- 


1 Compare G. A. Barton, Babylonian Writing, No. 439, 
p. 223; and J. D. Prince, Swmerdan Lexicon, 32 f. 

2 Tbid. 

3 F. Thureau-Dangin, Retuels Accadiens, Paris, 1921, 61 f. 
‘4 Nin-Anna. Cp. Sayce, Azbbert Lectures, 1881, 116; 
and S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 1914, 48 f. 

°> T,-Dangin, of. czt. 76 f. ° [bid. 94 (text p. 66). 

7 The ‘ Bzt Réi-eS’ of T.-Dangin, 74, 77 f. ; but the last 
word-sign in this name, which has the doubtful phonetic 
value of ZS adopted by T.-Dangin in his transliteration, is the 
ordinary word-sign for the god Sin with the value ‘Sin’ 
(The Moon-god) ; cp, Barton, of. czt. 221, No. 432; and 
Prince, of. czt. 293. 
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plying his former identity with the Moon-god. 
This original residence for An in the Rain-Clouds 
of the lower atmosphere, and not in the solar 
heavens beyond, is confirmed by his votaries 
having no idea of a paradise in the Heavens and 
Light, and by his cloud-titles of ‘King of the 
Anunaki’ (or ‘water-laden clouds of heaven’),§ 
and ‘Anu the Overflower with Water.’® 

Now it seems not improbable that this An or 
Anna, Father-god of the Rain-Clouds of the 
Semitic Chaldees, is the source of the Hebrew 
title of ‘ Anz’ 1 applied in the O.T. to the ‘Cloud’ 
of ‘The Pillar of Cloud,’ in which the Father-god 
of the Israelites manifested himself to his chosen 
people. For this ‘Ann’ or ‘Cloud’ of the 
Hebrews is actually identified with their God. 
This. Azm-cloud, in which the Lord came to 
Moses,!! and which led the Israelites in their 
wanderings, we are told actually itself ‘talked 
with Moses,’ !? and through it ‘the Lord (Yahvh) 
spoke unto Moses, face to face,’ !¥ and the people 
worshipped it (as God).!4 It remained always 
with the people throughout their wanderings ;1® 
and it continued with them at Jerusalem.1¢ And 
this same intimate relationship of the Cloud to 
the God of Israel is reflected by the Psalmist: 
‘His (God’s) excellency is over Israel, and his 
strength is in the clouds (Azz),’ 17 

Like the Semitic devotees of An or Anna in 
Chaldea, who frequently named themselves and 
their children after their god, several Hebrews in 
the O.T. also bear the divine Cloud-name of An 
or Anna compound in a precisely similar manner 
to those of the-Chaldees. Thus, for instance, in 
the Semitic personal names found in the volumin- 
ous temple-records of the old imperial metropolitan 
temple at Nippur, the modern Niffer, to the south- 
east of Babylon, over one hundred are found to 
contain the name of the god An or Anu.8 Ex- 
amples of such names are : 


8 See Prince, of. ct. 35, after Hrozny. 

° Llu Anu raxu. Prince, op. cit. 35. 

In spelling Hebrew words, the Massoretic marks are 
generally omitted as late and often arbitrary. 

“Ex 16" and Ex 13% ”, which significantly are ‘Jehovist’ 
intrusions into an Elohist puapcan! 

12° Bx 33°. 18 Rx 330. 

6 Ts 45, 17 Pg 6824, 

18 Personal Names from Nippur, by E. Chiera, Philadelphia, 
1916, 125-130. The stellar sign of the Sumerians which 


was latterly adopted for him by the Semites is used for 
Anu here. 


WW Ex 3310, Ex 132, 
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“Anu (the Lord) is my Shep- 
herdaas 

“A. is my Strength.’ ? 

“A. is my Protector.’ ® sions.’ § 

“A. is merciful.’ 4 ‘A. is my Dwelling.’ ® 

“A, has helped me.’?® ‘A. is my Provider.’ 


‘Anu has brought me.’ ® 
‘A. has heard me.’? 
“A. has given me_ Posses- 


And the numerous other An or Anu personal 
names in this ancient Babylonian series are dlso 
likewise literally identical with the familiar phrases 
in praise of God used by the ancient Israelites and 
the Psalmist. 

Similarly in the O.T. we find Hebrew personal 
names framed on the same Chaldean model, of 
which at least the first cited has already been 
recognized by Biblical scholars as based upon this 
divine ‘Cloud’-name ‘ Aun’: 

Anniah or Ananiah, meaning ‘Jehovah covers or guards 

(z.é. protects) as with a cloud.’ 4 
Anaiah, or ‘Jehovah has answered.’ 2 
Anthothtjah, or ‘ Jehovah answers prayers.’ !? 

Annzel or Ananzel, ‘ Ann is my God.’ 4 

And analogous O.T. names appear to be Azan, 
Anah, Anant or Anni, Anna or Hannah, Anub, 
and Ox, Onan, and Onam, wherein the O arbitrarily 
used in our English version is written 4 in both 
the Hebrew and Septuagint texts. The title of 
the Hebrew hero ‘Son of Azath or Anth’ also is 
supposed to mean ‘Son of An-tu’ (the wife of the 
Chaldean Father-god An).%® And in the Greek 
occupation of Palestine, the Grecianized Onias 
form of Anah (or of the aspirated Hanih) was the 
name of various Jewish persons, mostly Talmudic 
priests in the third and second centuries B.c., 
referred to by Josephus.!¢ 

Indeed the title of this Chaldee Father-god An 
or Anna actually occurs unequivocally, as is 
already known, in the O.T. during the period of 


2 Anu-ellat, zd. 126. 
4 A,-rimeni, 2d. 127. 
6 A,-ublam, 126. 


1 Anu-réu, 2d. 127. 

3 A,-nagir, za. 125. 

5 A.-erizam, 2d. 126. 

7 A.-igmani, 128. 8 A.-eribam, 126. 

9 A.-nemedi, 127. 1 A,-zinila, 129. 

11 Neh 3”, and cp. Gesenius, Heb. Dict. 644. 

12 Neh 84 10”, and Gesenius, 643. 

13 7 Ch 8% 78, and Gesenius, 645. 

14 Neh 3}, Jer 31°°, Zech 14”, Tobias 17! in Septuagint, in 
Hebrew ‘ Hananel.’ 

15 Jg 331 58, and see Cheyne’s Ency. Brblica, 163. 

16 Josephus, Azizg. /udazce, 11, 8. 7, etc. etc. 


the Exile. It is given there, however, as the name 
of a Babylonian god imported into Samaria by the 
Sepharvites (presumably from Sipar, the ancient 
temple-city to the north of Babylon), who were 
transplanted there by Sargon 11. to replace in part 
the Jewish population exiled thence by him to 
Chaldea. He is called in the O.T. ‘ Ana-melik’ 
or ‘ King Ana’?!” as he was also styled in Chaldea. 
By this time, however, he was treated by the Hebrew 
compiler of the Book of Kings merely as one of 
the foreign gods of the polytheistic Babylonian 
pantheon, presumably owing to the development 
of the tribal Hebrew god into a universal God 
under a new title, and the significance of his old 
‘Cloud’ epithet having become forgotten. 

Moreover, the ‘Sin’ or Moon-Cloud title for 
the residence of this Chaldee lunar god An séems 
now to supply us with the key to the lost source 
and meaning of the names applied by the early 
Hebrews to their several chief residences in 
company with their divine Cloud ‘Ann’—‘The 
desert of Sim,’ ‘Mt. Siz’ (or ‘Sinai’ as it was 
latterly called) where Yahvh had his seat on Mt. 
Horeb, ‘The desert of Zz’ (or Szz or Sina in the 
Septuagint), in_Moab, where they dwelt towards 
the end of their wanderings in the desert; and 
‘ Zion’ (or ‘ Sion’ in the Septuagint), their ultimate 
chief residence under ‘the pillar of cloud’ at 
Jerusalem. The interchange of Z and S in the 
last two names is a common dialectic change in 
Semitic as in other languages—the initial Z in 
Hebrew is generally rendered S in the Septuagint 
version, and the later Hebrews corrupted, for 
example, the Phcenician ‘Sidon’ into ‘Zidon.’ 

It would thus appear probable that the early 
Israelites worshipped the lunar Chaldean Semitic 
Father-god An in their ‘pillar of Cloud,’ and that 
they named each of the sacred abodes to which 
their divine ‘pillar of Cloud’ led them, after the 
residence of the Chaldean Moon-Cloud god Sin, 
or An, though latterly they forgot the identity 
and even name and titles of that early Semitic 
god of their fathers, just as they seem to have 
forgotten the identity and name of Abraham’s 
and Israel’s god £/ Shaddat by the time of 
Moses.’ !8 


2 K 1731, BIT Oe 
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EBe EburcB aw an EtBical Society. 


By THE REVEREND H. J. WotHerspoon, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


SOMEWHERE in the early years of the second 
century, Plinius Secundus, Governor of Bithynia, 
wrote to the Emperor Trajan to request direction 
for dealing with the sect of Christians. Except 
that they refused to make the usual sacrifices he 
found in them nothing criminal. On a fixed day, 
he says (no doubt the first of the week), they rose 
before dawn and sang a hymn C&risto guast Deo, 
to Christ as God, and bound themselves sacra- 
mento (which Pliny probably understood as ‘by 
oath’) to avoid evil, to practise no theft or robbery 
or adultery, breach of faith or embezzlement under 
trust ; after which they separated, and later in the 
day met for an ordinary and harmless meal—which, 
it is thought, may have been the Agafe. 

This account presents to us the Church in its 
immediately post-apostolic phase as a Society, in 
the first place Cveda/, singing to Christ as God; 
then as Sacramental, bound together by rite; but 
mainly, in its impression on an outsider like Pliny, 
as an £thical Society. And the ethic which, as 
illustrated by Christians, interested him was nega- 
tive ; he does not observe whether Christians loved 
one another or were charitable or were propagand- 
ist—he does observe that certain things they will 
not do; he finds in them, he says, a pertinacious 
and inflexible obstinacy, and he observes that in 
this they support one another by the acknowledg- 
ment of a standard of conduct, ‘binding them- 
selves by a sacrament.’ As it happened, Pliny 
had hit upon precisely those characteristics of the 
Church which are brought into prominence by 
some present discussions, and especially by the 
charge that the Church fails to control the public 
morality in matters social and economic. 

Fundamentally the Church is cvedal. At the 
root of the whole trouble in Bithynia, Pliny found 
‘a perverse and preposterous superstition,’ of 
which the hymn to Christ as God was an example. 
The Church is based on the belief which is its 
reason for existing—its belief is its selective instru- 
ment by which it gathers out of the world that 
elect which is known by its response to the Chris- 
tian idea; the Church is shaped by belief, im- 
pelled by belief, constrained by belief ; creed is its 


dynamic, ‘faith working by love.’ The sacra- 


ments embody belief and define belief—whatever 
else they may be, no one questions that the sacra- 
ments are symbols, and symbols of truth as the 
Church holds truth. And finally its ethic is con- 
stituted by belief—its belief in Christ as God 
manifest, from Whom it is possible to argue to 
every principle of ‘character or conduct. This. 
foundational relation to creed becomes more im- 
portant, or one should perhaps say more evident, 
in view of the present challenge to the validity of 
the Christian ethic. We can no longer assume, as 
used to be assumed, that, however it may be with 
doctrine, Christian morality is final and assured. 
We can no longer think that the dogma, having 
yielded the code, has served its office and may 
pass, while the code abides... We can no longer, 
as formerly, argue from the excellence of the Chris- 
tian system of action to the truth of its basis in 
Christian statements; for the excellence of the 
system of action is itself brought frankly into 
question—we must in these days render a reason 
why men should love one another—we must justify 
the Christian graces as’ being really graces and not 
infirmities ; and, because first principles are seldom 
demonstrable by argument, we are sent’ back to 
seek our reason in the assertions of the Creed. If 
these are true, we have reason enough. To the 
Church, in fact, belief is first and last and central. 
But the Church is further a Sacramental Society ; 
it is not, that is to say, of man or by the will of 
man ; it is not ‘forth from this world,’ but is con- 
stituted in Christ Jesus and is supported by super- 
natural resources. There is in it life—it is vitally, 
not mechanically associated—the grace of God is 
there, in the communion of the Holy Ghost ; and 
by virtue of this all divine demands can be met by 
it, and the impossible is ‘possible, because God 
wills it.’1 This conception of the Church may be 
taken for commonplace, as ground on which all of 
us alike stand; it is not necessary for the purpose 
of this paper to consider the specific content of 
sacraments or their function in practice; it is 
enough to see that their existence indicates the 
Church in the aspects of coherence and vitality. 
As the outcome of these fundamental character- 
1 Ad Diognetum, 10. 
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istics, the Church is ultimately an Ethical society. 
Its belief implies ‘a way’—a certain conduct, 
both for itself as a ‘substantive corporation’ and 
for its individual members; and its fidelity to the 
way is the measure of its testimony to the belief. 
Apart from that sense of the absolute value of 
truth, which it has in’ common with honest 
humanity, the supreme importance, which the 
Church attaches to right belief is proportioned to 
its conviction that belief always stands behind 
conduct, and that action invariably proceeds upon 
and implies what Mr. Figgis calls a theory of the 
universe. To adopt a theory is to prepare to act ; 
and this is not less true in the case of the Chris- 
tian, because for him the theory is stated as the 
assertion of certain historical facts, such as, that 
_ God was in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self. The Church, therefore, gives a reason for 
whatever it enjoins; and the reason is not utili- 
tarian—it ‘is always a reason of faith. Thus in 
almost every Apostolic document doctrine is first 
set forth and then practice, the practice, being 
linked to the doctrine as its inference. We are, 
for example, to love one another—it is because 
Christ loved us and gave Himself for us; we are 
not to lie to one another—it is because we are 
members one of another; and so on. Chris- 
tianity’ has no interest in doctrine considered 
merely as knowledge unrelated to action. Its 
creed is practical, almost to the point of pragma- 


tism. That is to say, that the Church is so con- ' 


vinced of the nexus between faith and character, 
between belief and action, that for it truth of faith 
may be judged by the moral influence of faith, and 
doctrine which has no ethical inference, however 
as information it may be accurate, is no part of the 
Faith which the Church teaches. 

Hence the Church discerns certain necessities. 
It discerns a necessity to hold, if it may, the truth 
as it is in Jesus completely and exactly, since any 
deflexion from that truth will quite certainly be 
reflected in deflexion of morals, will distort its 
code, and will enfeeble its grasp upon the soul and 
upon society. If, for example, the Church loses 
consciousness of that great mystery which St. Paul 
speaks concerning Christ and itself, the result will 
presently be seen in the statistics of divorce and 
in the confusion of the mind of the flock as to the 
nature of marriage. 

It discerns also a necessity to hold an absolute 


moral standard and to insist on compliance with | 


that—not on the part of the world, as to which the 
Church cannot insist—but on the part of its own 
membership, on whose conformity it obviously can 
insist, since Christ has given it the Keys and it 
lies with itself to say who its members are. The 
Church is under this necessity, because conduct 
reacts on faith and also reacts on power. False 
action implies, and therefore induces, false belief: 
if, for example, you propose to conquer the world, 
you must proceed on the assertion that might 
creates right, and you must deny that the ‘State is 
a moral entity; or if you propose to act corruptly 
in business, you must assume that more than one 
moral standard is admissible. Conduct reacts also 
on power; sanctity 1s power: only saints under 
any religion work miracles; and sanctity pre- 
supposes at least rectitude. All things are possible 
to faith: but faith is possible only to obedience. 
The Church is therefore necessarily ethical. 

It is further under a third necessity, which arises 
out of its mission to the world. With its faith it 
has to impose also its code, ‘teaching to observe 
whatsoever Jesus has.commanded’; and it can do 
so only so far as its example illustrates. Since it 
proclaims a theory and scheme of human life, it 
must also demonstrate the feasibility of the scheme 
as realized by it in practice. Obviously the Church 
cannot hope to persuade the world to more than 
itself attempts, nor can it require of the world 
more than it exacts from its own constituency. 
An ethical witness is essential to its efficiency; and 
this testimony would appear to take two forms. 
There is on the one hand the testimony which the 
Church as a corporate body bears in the ordering 
of its own methods. Fr, after all, to the world the 
Church presents itself as a society of human beings 
using the common conditions, and she has to show 
that these conditions, which are those of the world 
as well, can be handled in a heavenly manner. 
She has in fact to exemplify the working of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. For the Church, therefore, 
in her own actings no method is even lawful except 
the ideal method, and no action except the abso- 
lutely right action; if she falls in any detail below 
that standard, it is hard to see how she can be 
justified by the plea of circumstance or of pressure 
or of expedience or of resulting success. She at 
least should not be conformed to the world: for 
her at least it should not be possible to say 
‘I must,’ either because she fears the people, or 
would conciliate, or would be accommodated to 
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the times. Should she for any reason so decline 
from the highest, something is thereby lost to her, 
with which she cannot well dispense. One can 
pardon a man who falls, but not so easily a Church 
which compromises. If the Church is not equal 
to heroic measures, is not in her ways habitually 
quixotic, she is in so far less than herself. Cor- 
porately the Church is an Ethical society, and must 
be so judged. 

This testimony of corporate fidelity to the 
absolute standard is intrinsically important; from 
the world’s point of view it is, however, perhaps not 
the most important. The world, one must fear, 
is not scandalized if it discovers in the Church’s 
practice a certain decent worldliness—it does not 
take our claim to a heavenly citizenship seriously 
enough to be shocked by that; rather it expects 
that of the Church as of other human institutions, 
and probably respects it the more for showing a 
proper business aptitude and an intelligent adapt- 
ation to its environment ; nor does it object to be 
flattered by a deference which is felt to be its-due ; 
on the contrary, the world is furiously angry if it 
is not conciliated, and threatens the Church with 
many woes if it should attempt to be independent 
of public opinion. What does profoundly interest 
and affect the world is the ethical testimony of 
individual conduct. “Whether the Church cor- 
porate does or does not follow Christian methods 
makes small difference to the average citizen; but 
whether his employer or his employé, his merchant 
or his customer, or his contractor, or his public 
servant follows these methods—whether he himself 
being, as he probably may be, a baptized man and 
a communicant, is to be held bound to them with- 
out relief or excuse—that is another matter, and 
one which is going to touch him closely. 

Is the Church, then, an Ethical society to such 
effect as, for example, a Temperance society is to 
be composed of persons who are temperate, or in 
the sense that a member of the society for the 
protection of Aborigines is not expected himself 
to engage in slave trade? The Church is, without 
question, a credal society—it sings its hymns, 
secum invicem, to Christ as God; and what it 
believes, every member of it ex hypothest believes— 
he cannot deny the Faith and at the same time 
adhere to the Church. But the Church is also an 
Ethical society: are its members zm the same sense 
bound to its code? is it equally impracticable for 
them in their membership to excuse themselves 


from compliance with the Christian law of conduct ? 
The answer given by most might probably be that, 
if we are consistent, the code is as imperative as 
the creed; but, in saying so, there might be in 
mind that admission of possible inconsistence, 
which, as to belief, would hardly be admitted. As 
for belief, we would say, a member of the Church 
must of course believe: must he then egua/ly, as 
being of the Society, do the things that Christ has 
said? We may say ‘yes’ to both questions; but 
our ‘yes’ may not have in both cases the same 
emphasis. It is no doubt in great part a question 
of emphasis. The Church does realize itself as 
cohering by an Ethical as by a Credal agreement, 
and that it exists to testify to a morality as ex- 
plicitly as to a Gospel: does it, however, realize 
these two facts with equal clear ess? One may 
think it a peculiar necessity of our time that the 
Church should so realize itself, as not only a 
fellowship of persons testifying to a certain faith, 
but as also and as definitely a fellowship of persons 
who practise a certain method of life. 

As for this way of life, it may probably, for the 
purpose of this inquiry, be taken to be some- 
thing simple and elementary. These Bithynian 
Christians, who sang their hymn to Christ as God, 
bound themselves by sacrament to nothing novel. 
They bound themselves to avoid evil and to 
practise no theft, robbery, or adultery, nor to break 
faith or appropriate trust funds. The code implied 
is the code of all the world: they, however (and 
here was the peculiarity), bound themselves to 
observe it. © 

Roughly speaking, Christ’s law seems to be laid 
on us in two great standards—that of the natural 
moral sense, which is expressed in the negatives 
of the Decalogue and made positively applicable 
in the Golden Rule—and next, that of the New 
Commandment, that our love for one another be 
after the manner of Christ’s love for us. The 
Church is, of course, kept by both laws, each of 
them being obligatory on its members; but of the 
two, it is on the plane of the earlier and universal 
law that the Church’s impact on the world takes 
place. Fidelity to the New Commandment lies, 
not between the Christian and the world, but 
between the soul and its Saviour. The Ten 
Commandments, on the other hand, lie between 
us and the world at every step. They are, one 
may say, common to humanity. Is there, then, 
anything distinctively Christian in our relation to 
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this natural ethic—this universally accepted ‘Thou 
shalt not’? There is this, ‘they bound them- 
selves by a sacrament not to do evil,’ not to depart 
from these elementary moralities. The distinctively 
Christian factor is not the code, but submission 
to the necessity of being faithful to the code. 
The Christian feature is the renunciation of com- 
promise. It is the resolve not to concede. The 
Church then would in this aspect be, not a society 
of people who like others accept the common rule 
of right and wrong, but a society of people who 
hold an unswerving attitude of adherence to the 
rule, so that where it is said ‘Thou shalt not,’ they 
will not ; a society of those who, following Christ, 
repudiate the double standard—for whom morality 
is unified in Christ. Such resolution may seem to 
be a simple matter; it is, however, possibly what 
Christ called taking up the Cross, and the practis- 
ing of it to its conceivably awkward consequences, 
Christ might call dearing the Cross. 

In these considerations we have been concerned 
only with the fact that the Church is an ethical 
society, and have not touched the perplexing 
questions of its regulative life which are involved. 
It was long before the Church despaired of hand- 
ling these. In the earlier period her consciousness 
of herself as an ethical fellowship was, it may be 
thought, quite as strong as her consciousness of 
herself as a credal fellowship. Her elaborate 
system of discipline remains on record to testify. 
Popular imagination conceives of the Church as 
in those primitive centuries rent on questions of 
doctrine ; as matter of fact the first schisms turned 
rather on questions of the treatment of moral 
offenders. Through the Medieval period the 
disciplinary consciousness of the Church is un- 
questionable ; the terrors of excommunication were 
real, and they were freely applied. Whether the 
Church always wielded that Spiritual sword wisely 
one may doubt; but certainly she did not bear it 
in vain. From the Reformation onward those 
Communions, which are properly termed the 
Reformed (of which the Scottish is one), insisted 
on an active discipline as one of the features with- 
out which there was not ‘the face of a true Kirk.’ 


In the Anglican Communion its Commination 
service (at least to the latest revision) laments the 
collapse of discipline and declares its revival much 
to be desired. Some of us are old enough to 
remember in Scotland the very awful rite of 
‘fencing the Table,’ in which the Minister of the 
Sacrament recounted current or probable sins and 
debarred from communion their practitioners. 

Conceivably this venerable practice, which in 
Scotland is hardly even now obsolete, might hint 
the direction in which the Church’s sense of itself 
as an ethical fellowship could be stimulated. It 
would be a difficult thing perhaps in these days 
for the Church to determine who does right and 
who does wrong—though Mr. Ruskin, in his 
Votes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, makes 
light enough of such difficulty. The Income Tax 
authorities are better equipped to know than the 
Church can be, and yet seem to have their own 
perplexities ; and the Act as to undisclosed com- 
missions has not so far led to any noticeable crop 
of prosecutions. It is, however, always possible 
for the Church to form and even to express a 
judgment on actions and practices; and it is 
always possible to require the attention at least of 
conscience to such findings. As a society the 
Church may have a mind on current and emergent 
questions of right and wrong—there is nothing 
fantastic in the supposition—and may speak her 
‘mind, very much to the general advantage. For 
thus she may create a standard; and it is the 
moral standard of common thought in these 
matters which socially counts for everything. So 
doing, the Church would give some support to the 
individual in his poor effort to run straight. Every 
man is solitary as he encounters the problems of 
his own conduct. At such a moment our Lord 
spoke of being ‘left alone’; there are those who 
are left alone, to whom the moral backing of an 
ethical brotherhood, behind their resolve at any 
cost to do right and refuse wrong would.be worth 
a good deal. For if a man in our world will follow 
the naked right, he is like enough to go to the 
wall; and no one knows it except himself and 
God—and except God no one cares. 
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Recent Foreign TBeology. 


Dr. ConTrENEAU, one of the ablest of the French 
Assyriologists, has just published a little book,? 
intended for popular use, on what we now know 
about the civilization of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria. It is needless to say that the information 
is all at first hand, thoroughly reliable and brought 
up to date. The author is an archzeologist as well 
as a philologist, who has not only been a pioneer 
in the editing and decipherment of the Cappa- 
docian cuneiform texts, but has also done good 
excavating work in Syria. The booklet is crammed 
with facts, but at the same time eminently lucid 
and readable, as might be expected from the work 
of a Frenchman. ‘The contents comprise a history 
of the archeological exploration of Assyria and 
Babylonia and of the decipherment of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, together with résumés of the 
religion, art, and institutions of the Euphratean 
lands; and there are a good many well-chosen 
illustrations and a useful bibliography. 


The enterprising Japanese publishers, Maruzen 
& Co., have recently published a book? which, to 
me at least, is exceedingly interesting, and will be 
equally so, I have no doubt, to other students of 
religion. Mrs. Gordon is already well known by 
her works on ‘ Northern Buddhism and its relation’ 
to Christianity.” The present volume brings all 
her previous labours, as it were, to a focus and 
enforces the Johannine doctrine, that there is One 
Light, ‘ which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.’ The first half of the work is a reprint, 
with editorial notes, of Thomas Yeates’s forgotten 
book on Lndian Church History ; or, An Account of 
the First Planting of the Gospel in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and India, which appeared more than a 
century ago; the second half consists of Ap- 
pendices by the editress. These are crammed 
with facts and comparisons gathered from all 
quarters, many of them of the most out-of-the-way 
description, and form a very valuable contribution 
to the study of comparative religion. The com- 
parisons between the early symbolism of Christi- 
anity as revealed in the catacombs and that of 


‘La Civilisation Assyro- Babylonienne, by G. Conteneau. 
Payot & Ci®, Paris, 1922. 

* Asian Christology and the Mahéyéna, by FE. A. Gordon. 
Maruzen & Co., Tokyo, 1921. 


Buddhism are especially interesting. Naturally 
the ‘facts’ (for which references are always given) 
differ in value and trustworthiness, but this is 
necessarily the case in compilations of the kind— 
as Herbert Spencer and Sir James Fraser have 
made manifest,—and the doubtfulness of some of 
them does not affect the general evidence of the 
majority. 

The delightful illustrations which accompany 
the text add much to its charm and persuasiveness. 
Christianity and Northern Buddhism influenced 
one another doctrinally as well as externally ; and 
under this mutual action and reaction Mahayana, 
Buddhism of the North, came to differ so materially 
from the Buddhism of the South as to seem an 
almost wholly different religion. 
no doubt, had much to do with this; but it is now 
evident that there must have been contact between 
Buddhism and Christianity long before Nestorian 
Christianity penetrated to Central Asia—possibly 
in Alexandria. The result is that to-day there are 
many educated Japanese who are at once Christians 
and Buddhists, at one moment Christianized 
Buddhists and at another Buddhistic Christians. 
Their religious attitude finds expression in the 
words of the Abbot of the Chio-in monastery at 
Kyoto quoted by Mrs. Gordon: ‘Buddha and 
Christ are One—only One great Way.’ During 
the War I attended a requiem service in one of 
the Kyoto temples for the soldiers and sailors who 
had been killed, and I found it difficult to realize 
that I was not attending a similar service in certain 
churches in London. A. H. SAYGE. 


Oxford. 
eg gees 


Hoff's Zuther.: 


A NEw work by Professor Karl Holl, of Berlin, 
awakens high expectations. In this volume he 
has collected essays and lectures on Luther, adding 
full and valuable notes and citations from Luther’s 
works. The book is of first-rate importance, and 
may fairly be said to have decided some vital 
points in the elucidation of Luther’s thought. 
The great Reformer has imposed on later ages the 

‘Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Kirchengeschichte, von Karl 


Holl. Band i., ‘Luther.’ Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, rgaz. 
M.96. 


Nestorianism, | 
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task of continually mterpreting him afresh, for 
his primary works are more deeply charged with 
the power of Christian religion than anything 
written between his time and the New Testament. 

The first essay, entitled, ‘What did Luther 
understand by Religion?’ may become a classic. 
At the outset the keynote is firmly struck. ‘The 
significance of his Reformation does not merely lie 
in the fact that he altered particular doctrines and 
arrangements of the Roman Church. He built 
new from the ground, he even re-shaped the idea 
of God.’ What lifts him above his whole age is a 
passionate resolve to be clear about his relation to 
God—for pardon or rejection. He had, in fact, a 
different sort of conscience from his Catholic con- 
temporaries, a conscience that dealt in absolutes 
not relatives. No man with his profound concep- 
tion of morality could be long satisfied with the 
Roman system. Forgiveness, to his mind, is the 
live heart.of Christianity. And what alone could 
help him there was not the voice of a priest, but 
the self-accrediting Word of God. By grasping the 
living God as Holy Love, he implicitly put aside 
the Roman thought of God as ultimately capri- 
cious and unknowable; while at the same time 
his idea of the absoluteness of God towers up 
far beyond the coe ae ideas of medizeval 
theology. . 

Luther never was a mystic in the proper sense. 
Mysticism proper had taught that ‘in the depths 
of his inner being man has a bridge to God which 
cannot be destroyed. He can cross it as often as 
he will, simply by remembering that the sources of 
his life are in God. Even guilt is no obstacle. 
Let him only strip off the sense of self, and there- 
with he has also got rid of sin. To Luther this 
line of thought was never anything but unin- 
telligible. ... He could not understand DOR 
people could deal so cavalierly with conscience.’ 
He rather laid terrific stress on the unconscious 
will of sin present in every man. Religion means 
taking our life from God’s hand as a pure boon— 
taking it primarily in pardon, then each day afresh 
for the common duties of the world. The problem 
of evil is not to be solved by looking forward to 
another life: ‘Know thyself blessed in God 
now. From start to finish he is the sworn foe 
of eudzmonism in religion. 

I think that Holl says less than he should re- 
garding the place of Christ as Mediator in the 
argument of Luther’s faith. His own quotations, 


as well as famous passages in the Commentary on 
Galatians, suggest this. The defect is partially 
righted in the second essay. What certifies the 
grace of God to sinners is the fact of Christ. 
From this insight Luther never moved or wished 
to move. 

In the third essay, on Luther’s new construction — 
of morality, Holl argues that the Reformer broke 
through the distinction of law and counsels of 
perfection by a firm epoch-making declaration that 
the unconditional Divine will claims all of man, 
and claims each man’s life as a unity. He was the 
first for centuries to realize what is meant by the 
wrath of God. In ethics we must talk not of 
virtues or goods, but of duties to God and our 
brother; not only so, but in Luther’s view an act 
is rightly done only when, besides being dutiful, it 
is performed gladly. In short, Luther applied 
to himself a very much severer standard of good- 
ness than was or is customary in the Church of 
Rome. Rome had represented morality as the 
means of winning God; Luther, reversing this, 
urges with unequalled force that all true and 
triumphant morality flows from antecedent fellow- 
ship with God. No one before had worked out so 
convincingly the sheer difference between good- 
ness and the desire for happiness. This was alt 
the more striking—we might say the more para- 
doxical—because he never failed to urge that a 
non-religious morality is no morality at all. ‘He 
saw right to the depths of the antithesis between 
a morality determined by religion and a morality 
that circles round the ego, and, like St. Paul, did* 
not shrink from pushing the consequences of this 
to the very limit. These two conceptions of 
morality are not related to each other as two 
stages, so that by merely heightening his point of 
view a man Can pass from one to the other. The 
man’s attitude is in the two cases fundamentally 
different. In the one case the final aim lies within. 
the man himself—moral action strives towards 
self-perfecting ; in the other, man knows himself 
controlled by a higher will.’ And since God and 
the brethren are inseparable for faith, individualism 
is unchristian. The dynamic of faith gives to. 
genuinely moral action a creative quality; re- 
ligious insight, as in Luther’s own case, means a 
deeper ethical penetration. 

We must glance briefly at the concluding essay 
on Luther’s significance in the history of exegesis. 
For one thing, he made an end of the allegorical. 
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method, and illustrated the advantages of his own 
new departure by writing commentaries on Romans 
and Galatians which—so Holl writes deliberately 
—have never been surpassed. In his superi- 
ority to older methods he far excelled Erasmus. 
Again, his new principle scriptura sacra sut ipsius 
interpres made an epoch. He was the first to 
bring out the different values of the different 
New Testament writings. Though his results 
came largely by the intuitions of genius, he 
had an amazing gift for understanding language, 
and his use of visual imagination marked an 
important advance in the technique of historical 
research. 

Holl rightly demurs to Troeltsch’s well-known 
view that Luther in some essential points belongs 
to the Middle Ages, and that the properly modern 
period commences with the enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century. He makes it quite clear that 
Luther’s view of religion as a thing of conscience 
broke with Medizvalism at a vital spot. Nor 


can he accept Troeltsch’s distinction of ‘church’ 
and ‘sect.’ In fact, he indicates that prior 
assumptions rather than facts have shaped certain 
conclusions which Troeltsch’s great authority is 
tending to make orthodox for many. Grisar and 
Denifle’s anti-Protestant polemic is dealt with in a 
just but faithful spirit. It is odd that Denifle 
should cite as patristic a passage from a work 
now known to be a forgery of Erasmus. 
Throughout his book Holl is speaking of Luther 
at his best and loftiest. He does not raise the 
question how far the Reformer may at times have 
lapsed beneath the height of his own principles. 
That topic he legitimately puts aside for the | 
moment. Here, he virtually says, is Luther’s con- 
tribution, his original and novel expression of the 
great Christian convictions. He has given us 
work of the first quality, which future travellers 
in the wide world of Luther’s mind will neglect at 
their own risk. H. R. MackInrTosH. 


New College, Edinburgh. 


jn Be Study. 


WirginiBus Puerisque. 
What are you Writing ? 
‘My name shall be there.’—1 K 8”, 


Isn’r it queer how fond we are of writing our names 
“upon things! You aren’t back in school a week 
before you have scribbled all over your new books 
‘John Smith, 25 Union Street,’ or whatever it is. 
Folk from the cities take a day in the country, and 
nearly always leave the date and their names and 
addresses on some bridge or some barn door. 
And the odd thing is that people seem always to 
have done that. There are old, old cities that 
were buried by earthquakes or by some sandstorm 
from the deserts; and now that they have been 
unearthed again, everywhere about the streets 
wise men have found names and little jests of 
people who were dead long before Christ was 
born. Always people have liked to write their 
names upon things, to show that they were 
there. 
And perhaps what this verse means is that even 
God does that. Those people had built a splendid 
huge new church, and what they prayed for was 


that at the very first service in it God would come 
and be among them, and to show that He was 
there, would write His name upon the wall; so 


that whenever they came to worship they might | 


look up and see it, and remember. God was once 
here: look «there is His name upon the wall, | 
written by His own hand. And perhaps He may | 
come again to-day. 

For that’s why people come to church. It’s to~ 
see God. I wonder what you do during the 
prayers and the big folk’s sermons. I doubt you 
aren’t listening much, are you? Not you! But 
your two swinging legs are two horses galloping, 
galloping, galloping far away! or the pew isn’t a 
pew, it’s an aeroplane, and you are flying over 
wonderful lands, until at last the minister gets 
finished. But while you are doing that, father 
and mother are listening, and looking and watching. 
For God may come. Look! there’s His name 
upon the wall to prove He has been here before, 
and who knows but He may come again to-day. 
And perhaps if you listened and watched you 
might see Him too. And always afterwards you 
would remember; and always when you went 
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SO 


into that church you would see upon the wall, 
God, and the day and year. It is worth trying, 
isn’t it? 

But we all want to write our name on something. 
Many of us don’t like to be quite forgotten, and 
try to write our name upon the rell of fame. 
But most of us won’t make.much of that. Do you 
remember how when David Copperfield went back 
to visit the school where he had been as a little 
fellow, he tried to find the names of those who had 
been big boys in his time? But not a trace of 
them could he see; and yet he knew it was just 
here, on this wall, at this corner of it, that they 
always used to write them. Yet though he searched 
and searched, they weren’t there. Till ‘ coorying’ 
down, he found them at last very near the ground. 
The big boys hadn’t been so very big—were quite 
small fellows, really. And so anything we will do 
won’t make us be remembered very long. We are 
too small to reach up and write our names where 
every one will always see them. 

And yet we are all writing something, with our 
names and dates—something that will never rub 
out, will be always there to help or to dishearten 
other people. 

There was a man once who had to live for years 
and years in a horrible dungeon underground, 
where very little light trickled in from a wee high 
window. His prison was a great big place, and 
had been used for hundreds and hundreds of years. 
Dozens, scores, thousands of prisoners had had to 

live there before him; and every one of them, to 
pass the time, had scratched their names and dates 
upon the walls. They had been dead, the most 
of them, for centuries; were then forgotten, almost 
all of them. All they had done, and thought, 
and said, had been lost, except that there in the 
dungeon they had written something on the walls, 
and that remained. And this poor soul, so lonely 
and weary of it all, used to go round and read 
what they had left upon the walls ; and sometimes 
he was cheered, and sometimes he was driven 
desperate by it. There was a man dead three 
hundred years, forgotten as though he had never 
been, yet here was his name and his date, anda 
brave little jest he scribbled one day there in the 
semi-darkness, all alone; and when the prisoner 
saw that he felt it easier to hold out. ‘Here wasa 
man where I am now, as sick of it, as eager for the 
beautiful earth and a real life as I am to-day. 
Yet standing here he didn’t lose heart; and no 


more will I. I would be ashamed to be a coward 
where he played the man.’ 

‘There was another, dead now long ago, and he 
had written a little prayer. And hundreds of years 
after this other, with the rats running about his 
feet, and his heart sick and sore, felt comforted. 
‘God was here once beside this man; will be again 
with me; is here now though I cannot see Him.’ 
There was another who had written a curse, and 
with that the man shivered, and the place grew 
lonelier and darker. Here a man lost hope and 
heart, and with that he, too, all but despaired. 
They were all dead, and all they did forgotten. 
But every one had written something on the 
wall, and that remained, and helped or made 
things harder for those coming after. What are 
you writing on the wall? For, be sure you are 
writing something, making it harder or easier for 
the boys with you at school, and your younger 
brothers and sisters to go straight, and to be clean 
and true and honest. There was once a little 
laddie who lived in a small country town, and 
surely if we searched there very closely we would 
find what He wrote up—His name and date, and 
just one other little sentence, ‘Jesus Christ, He 
went about doing good.’ That’s what He did 
with His life. What are you doing with yours? 
But, you say, ‘What could Ido? Jesus was Jesus; 
but I’m so small, so unimportant, nobody minds 
me. I’m just wee me, sent off to bed always in 
trouble, with my days at school and my evenings 
filled with lessons. What could I do?’ 

But Jesus, too, was just a little lad like you. 
He had to go to school, and some fellows would 
call in for Him on a morning, and off they would 
go; and they would pick Him on their side at 
games, because He always did His very best for 
the side, and yet wasn’t a bit bad-tempered if the 
other lot were winning; was sunny and happy, 
and made things go. Some didn’t like Him over 
much. But some were always at the house, and 
Mary would ask them down of an evening because 
they were her laddie’s chums. He was just a boy 
like you. And what could He do, a wee man like 
Him. He would be thoughtful and unselfish. 
He would help mother and run the messages, and 
not sulk over it though He had to come in from 
a game, but He would do it cheerily. He would 
give Joseph a hand in the workshop; and when 
the little ones got tired and quarrelsome He would 
gather them together and tell them wonderful 
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stories. He would let them choose the game, 
and not make them take His way, although He was 
the oldest. Just little things like that. But the 
Lord God looking down said no one ever lived a 
life as splendidly as that wee carpenter laddie—no 
one. And yet you, too, could do things like that. 

You're writing something on the wall. What 
is it? 


Real or Sham. 

‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.’— 
74 (Choi 

There was once a man who wanted to buy a 
canary. And because he lived in London, he 
found his way to a queer kind of shop down near 
the docks of that great city, where all manner of 
birds and beasts and crawling things are to be 
bought, and got his canary. I don’t think he knew 
very much about them. Because every one who 
does knows that the slenderer one is, the better 
bird it is; the very finest can slip through a quite 
small ring. But this man bought a nice round 
fluffy chubby one, and went his way quite pleased ! 
He was a little disappointed that the first day it 
didn’t sing; and the:next day it was still silent, 
though the shopman had told him it was a lovely 
singer. And then the third day a wonderful 
thing happened; for the bird took a bath, It 
went in, a canary; it came out—a sparrow, with 
the yellow paint washed off. And the man was 
very angry and wrote to the papers, and that’s how 
I heard of it. 

Well, there are lots of boys and girls like that. 
They look like canaries, and they are said to be 
canaries, yet really they are not; are just pure 
frauds, and all the yellow paint comes off quite 
easily. How old are you? for example. Looking 
at you, I would say nine, ten perhaps, even twelve. 
Youre getting nearly grown up! Sit up quite late 
now, and look proud and haughty when the little 
ones are sent to bed. For you are no longer a 
child; you have another quarter of an hour, are 
not like them at all! And when mother has 
visitors you can sit in the drawing-room and manage 
your teacup, and not send the cake flying from the 
saucer to the carpet, which is more than father ever 
does, except when he saves the cake and spills the 
tea for a change. Yes, you are getting quite 
grown up; I would say about twelve. ‘It’s a fine 
canary,’ said the man, showing it to his friends, as 
it hopped to and fro; and, really, it looked like it, 


- were all the time. 
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till it took the bath. And you wait till you’re out 
playing with the others, and just at the most 
exciting time mother comes and calls for you to 
run a message. And, whatever’s this? You have 
to go of course, but you come in as slowly as you 
can, and you drag your feet, and you pout, and 
you tell yourself it’s a great shame that Sarah Jane 
is allowed to stay out till ten past seven, and you 
have to come in at five past seven. Why, where’s 
the great big girl of twelve gone now? I declare I 
was quite taken in. I thought it was a real canary, 
and it was only a sparrow—and the yellow paint’s 
come off—only a wee sulky petted cry-baby, and 
not a grown-up girl at all. 

To what nation do you belong? Why! I’m 
a Briton, you say. Well, so I thought. You look 
like a British boy, and your cap is like a British 
boy’s cap, not like the queer things French and 
German fellows wear, that would drive one of our 
boys silly with shame and rage and disgust in a 
day. And you speak like a British boy. I would 
have said, to listen to you, that, you came—you 
from London, you from Hawick, and you from 
Aberdeen. Yes, I would have sworn you are a 
British boy. And yet, even on the very verge of 
that water vessel that bird looked so certainly a 
canary; but it wasn’t. And when you're playing 
football, and some one trips you up, or hacks youa 
bit hard, what’s happened? Where’s that British 
boy gone now! For here there is only a little 
savage, all flurry and rage, and temper and fists, | 
and a whirl of noise. So that’s what you really 
Well, it was a clever fake; but | 
we’re sure of it now. Just a common sparrow, and 
the yellow paint’s come off. ° 

‘I know,’ you say. ‘It’s quitetrue.. I have got 
a vile temper, or am horribly selfish. I know it; 
I don’t like it; I want to be quite different. But 
what can I do? This is me, and I can’t help it. 
I am not a canary, just a sparrow; and though you 
paint me ever so thick, I’ll still be just a sparrow— 
a very sticky and uncomfortable sparrow, with a 
sparrow’s ways and a sparrow’s feathers, and a 
sparrow’s silly little chirp, and nothing more. I 
don’t mean to lose my temper; it just comes 
before I know. I don’t want to be greedy, and 
grab the best; but my hand just goes out. I 
don’t like being quarrelsome, and yet I quarrel 
almost every rainy Saturday. I know I shouldn’t 
make the same old row each evening about going 
to bed, yet every evening I do make it. “ Just till 
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the chapter’s end.” “Just till this game is 
finished.” “Just till I see what happens to Dick 
when the pirate kicks away the tree-trunk which 
was the only bridge out of the cave, and he is there 
alone, with three revolvers pointing at him.” I 
can’t help it. I’m a sparrow; nothing more.’ 
Poor little chap, cheer up.. For here’s a wonderful 
thing promised to you. It sounds too good to be 
true, and yet it is true—that though you are just a 
Sparrow you can grow into a real canary—not a 
sham, and not just painted up—but with a canary’s 
feathers, and a canary’s ways, and a canary’s 
glorious song—that though you are a cross and 
terrifying little beggar, you can become quite 
different. Not cross at all, not terrifying in the 
least. Not you, but a new creature, so different 
from the bad parts of you, that you'll really need 
to get a new name for yourself; because what you 
will be then—straight, true, big-hearted, gallant— 
won’t be at all like the ratty, snappy, selfish little 
chap your name calls up to. us. 

‘How? It can’t be true. No sparrow ever 
grew into a real canary; and no boy in the 
least like me ever became so different.’ Ah, but 
you're wrong! It’s true no sparrow ever did, or, 
I suppose, ever will, change to a canary. But lots 
of girls and boys have become quite as changed 
from what they were as that. And how? 

Well, it’s like this. The other night you had 
home sums, and you couldn’t do them. They 
were perhaps about pipes running in and pipes 
running out. Do they still give you that? And 
are there horrid grocers still mixing sand with their 
sugar? Well, whatever it was, you couldn’t do 
them, tried and tried and tried, and got inkier 
and inkier, and crosser and crosser, and more and 
more hopelessly stuck. And then you're big 
brother came in. And he is really good at Maths. 
‘What’s up?’ said he; and you told him. ‘ Let’s 
see them,’ said he; and you showed him, and in 
a few minutes he had told you how that kind of 
sum was done; and, when you next tried, it had 
got quite simple, and you couldn’t see where you 
had been so bothered—worked them out fast and 
easily. Well, we’ve got a big brother, Jesus 
Christ; and if we let Him He will help us when 
we get stuck in our temper and crossness and 
selfishness, and show us how to do far better. 
‘Why,’ said the master at school, ‘you're just a 
different boy from what you were yesterday. You 
couldn’t do one sum right, and now you are 
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working them, not all right yet, but really well.’ 
All because your big brother showed you how. 
Well, our Big Brother shows us how. 

And it’s like this: you know if you admire a 
boy bigger than you, say in the First Fifteen ; and if 
he lets you walk to school with him, how proud 
you are, and how you come to do what he does, 
and to speak like him, and all that. The same 
with mother and you girls. Because you love 
mother, you copy her, and are quite pleased when 
callers say to one another: ‘How like her mother 
she is!’ Well, if you make a friend of Jesus 
Christ, and remember Him, and love Him, without 
knowing it you'll do what He does, and imitate 
Him in a hundred ways; will become straight 
and brave and clean, because He is all that; and 
you admire Him so that you can’t help growing 
like Him. So you needn’t always be like what you 
are; can become a new creature, not a painted 
sticky sparrow, but a real canary. 


The CGristian Year. 
NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Response. 

‘Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you.’— 
Ja 4°. 

To respond to God’s call we must turn our back 
upon that world which has exercised dominion 
over us, and we must in lowly spirit turn our faces 
Godwards. When we measure ourselves against 
the infinite Grace and Beauty of Jesus Christ we 
are humbled; we repent in dust and ashes. This 
is the arrestment and conviction we need. There 
is a human pride which keeps us from frankly 
admitting our weakness, failure, and sin. Difficult 
as it is for men to acknowledge to their fellowmen 
that they have wronged them and desire forgive- 
ness, much more is the struggle in our hearts to 
confess fully to God our folly and transgression. 
Even in prayer it is possible for confession to be 
too formal. This is the danger of reading prayers. 
They may, but frequently do not, express our full 
heart. That is why some people fail to derive 
benefits they expected from their devotions. Pride 
of heart as well as of mind must go. 

Knowing God’s attitude towards us we can then 
learn what He demands from us. James depicts 
each step vividly 
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Firstly, ‘Be subject therefore unto God.’ It is 
a whole-hearted self-surrender into the hand of 
God. Let Him rule, command, and use us. Wait 
upon the inbreathing of His spirit into our lives, 
The more fully we are devoted in our allegiance to 
God the more easily shall we resist the wiles of the 
devil, and cause his retreat. Just as a mechanism 
must be subjected wholly and unrestrainedly to 
the influence of wireless power connexions, so must 
our hearts to influences of God. The subjection 
must be full and free, if God’s Spirit is to operate 
with power. He requires our utmost loyalty, our 
lowliest service. 

Secondly, ‘ Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you.’ There is a distance separating 
children from Him. It may be diffidence or 
carelessness, fear or consciousness of sin. James 
suggests that the real cause is sin and its witching 
pleasures, He quotes the twenty-fourth Psalm. 


Who shall ascend into the hill of God? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 


Thus he exclaims fervently in words familiar to his 
Jewish readers, ‘Cleanse hands, ye sinners, and 
purify hearts, ye doubleminded.’ You could not 
enter God’s temple without a ceremonial washing 
of your hands. 
God through Christ until your hands are spiritually 
clean—free from blood-guiltiness, undefiled by 
cheating in business, untainted by acts of im- 
purity, or unrighteousness; not until your hearts 
are free from all alloy. Your doublemindedness 
is consequent upon impure hearts where you try 
to love both God and mammon. Get the heart 
right with God, and into the mind will come pure 
thoughts and heavenly imaginations. It is as 
though the Apostle looked out upon our present 
commercialism and observed professing Church- 
men in the world competing, struggling, fighting 
against each other ; tearing, demeaning, slandering, 
outpacing, and downing one another. Then on 
Sundays they seek God’s presence. The words 
ought to ring from every Christian pulpit and 
heart in our land: ‘Cleanse hands, ye sinners; 
and purify hearts, ye doubleminded.’ Not till this 
is accomplished can we appear before God, and 
find Him drawing nigh to us. That we have need 
of His presence and power cannot be denied. 
That a new heart in industry and in society would 
work miracles is admitted. Why, then, cannot 
the Church of the living Christ arise and proclaim 


No more can you come nigh to 


aloud her message and her promise? Mankind 
wants God. Tell it therefore what it must do to 
find God. And God yearns for mankind. 

Thirdly, fictitious, sentimental, and unsatisfying 
delights must be sacrificed. They mock our 
religious aspirations. ‘ Be afflicted, and mourn, and © 
weep: let your laughter be turned to mourning, 
and your joy to heaviness.’ No one can consider 
the mad rush for gaiety and the whirl for excite- 
ments without feeling that no change but utter 
transformation will suffice. No plea is here 
tendered for asceticism. No appeal is made 
against sport and pleasant recreation, but certainly 
a strong warning is uttered against those worldly 
pleasures which cause waste of leisure, of mind, of 
body, ay, in some cases even of soul. The loose 
immorality prevailing to-day can only be arrested 
by a radical change—a return to God, The 
laughter of gay dancing saloons falls upon our 
ears with sorrow, for we know.that it is commonly 
associated with bitterness and sin. For luxury we 
need affliction; for what youth calls ‘life’ we 
require mourning; and for what society calls ‘a 
good time’ we should profit by contrition and 
heaviness of heart. 

The Church cannot afford to let slip the control 
of the social enjoyments of her people. She 
should direct and purify, rather than denounce 
them. By shutting her doors upon many social | 
recreations she has virtually denounced them as 
sinful. Once she lets her young people outside 


she has invariably lost them. Though a most | 


difficult problem to solve, I would humbly venture 
to suggest that the Church should endeavour to 
provide as far as possible for the recreations of her 
young people. Met under Church auspices, with 
fellow-Christians, and in a clean atmosphere, with 
proper supervision, much good can be accom- 
plished. Cleanse and purify their pleasures, as 
well as their hands and hearts. . 

Fourthly, ‘Humble yourselves in the sight of 
the Lord, and He shall exalt you.’ Jesus said, 
‘He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ It - 
is God’s method. We are to take a lowly place at 
the table, and then He will say, ‘Friend, go up 
higher.’ —To be humble before God means peni- 
tence and abhorrence of sin. It means willingness 
to do even the least act God requires of us. We 
place ourselves before Him that He may send us 
where and when He wills. The greatest mission- 
aries and revivalists have been humble men. 
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Among Apostles, Paul exclaimed, ‘O wretched 
man that I am!’ Carey and Moody were exalted 
from their benches; Livingstone from his pit ; 
Shaftesbury from his humble use of rank to a 
higher lordship than his earldom. God can always 
use a humble man. There is room for develop- 
ment, and He has opportunity to conform him to 
the image of His Son. The Prodigal’s first words 
were not those of excuse, but of humble con- 
fession, ‘Father, I have sinned.’ That attitude 
should be ours. We have no need to seek ex- 
planations or excuses for our follies and wander- 
ings. Let us come to God and make full 
confession, and He will exalt us.! 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Ultimate in Prayer. 

‘All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye Shall receive.’—Mt 21”. 

The same assurance is given in an even more 
precise form in Mk 11%: ‘Therefore I say unto 
you, What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.’ 

This promise is certainly rather perplexing, 
whether we take it according to Matthew or Mark. 
The very fact that it is given in two different 
forms, both being, not improbably, different re- 
ports or recollections of the same saying, warrants 
us in seeking to determine the actual meaning of 
it by other considerations than the mere words, or 
at least in interpreting the words in each case in 
the light of conditions which they, taken by them- 
selves, would not necessarily suggest. 

Christ clearly does not mean that we have only 
to make up our minds that we want a thing, and 
to believe hard that we shall get it, and then we 
shall have it. That meaning, perhaps, might be 
taken out of the words, but for Christ Himself or 
for any of His true disciples such an idea would 
be impossible. Indeed it could not really be 
taken out of the words, if you study them care- 
fully. For even in the most difficult form of the 
saying—that in Mark—the promise is controlled 
by the words ‘when ye pray.’ But what is prayer? 
Remember it is Jesus that is speaking. Prayer is 
an exercise of the spirit of man in reverential, 
obedient, and humble approach to God. The 
very essence of prayer is the spirit of worship. 

1], MacDougall, The Modern Conflict. 


But the kind of thing supposed, in this crude 
interpretation of the words, would not be prayer 
at all. So far from being an exercise of the spirit, 
it would be the suppression of the spirit. It would 
be something on the level of heathenism at its 
lowest. It would be to subordinate the great God 
to the whims and foolishness of our own hearts at 
their worst. This interpretation, I say, is not only 
spiritually impossible, but. is confuted by the 
words themselves. 

Matthew’s version is even more explicit on this 
point, because, besides indicating that it is prayer 
Jesus is speaking of, it emphasizes that it is 
believing prayer. What ye ask in prayer, believing. 
Believing what? The object of believing must 
surely be more than the wholly ungrounded idea 
that you will get what you ask just for the asking 
it. The object of believing is God Himself. It 
is faith in God that inspires and upholds the soul 
in the great assurance and venture of prayer. 
But faith in God—what an elevating, purifying, 
humbling, sobering experience that is! Faith in 
God—is it possible for any one with a real faith 
in God to ask just anything—anything that may 
be dictated by one’s own petulant and uninstructed 
desires? No. If the measure of our enjoyment 
of this promise depends on the reality and measure 
of our faith in God, then here, too, is a security 
that it is a promise that does not open a door to 
the vagaries of an undisciplined spirit. 

Stil], taking the words subject to these safe- 
guarding explanations, we feel that they remain 
strong and startling enough. Is there really 
anything in the spiritual life of mankind that 
confirms them? What I have always felt to be 
the most satisfactory explanation is that Jesus is 
here speaking out of His own experience. He is 
saying what He had found to be true for Himself. 
He is speaking from His own level. Well, that is 
a difficult level for us, and therefore His words are 
difficult. Difficult, but not impossible. True, He 
was the Son of God, but He is not assuming here 
anything that was His prerogative just as the only 
begotten Son of God. On that level He could 
not have advised His disciples at all as to what 
they might expect. He is reflecting an experience 
which was human—His own really human fellow- 
ship with, and confidence in, and insight into the 
mind and heart of His Father. He calls His 
disciples to share that experience—to rise to it. 
That is what He is there for. What He says 
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about prayer here, as He had found it to be true 
for Himself, might be true for them. Of course, 
it mightwt be true for them. That depended. 
It depended on how far their spirits were really 
able to attain to the same level of intimacy with 
God as their Master habitually occupied. 

And taking our Lord’s own spiritual experience 
in connexion with these words, we see at once 
that even it controls the sense of them in a way 
we might not have expected. We certainly do not 
find Jesus Himself in every case just making up 
His mind that there is something He wants, 
putting that into a prayer, and getting it. There 
was a phase of His experience which had that 
appearance—that in which He wrought His 
miracles. He asked certain things from God 
and, because He believed, He received them. 
The working of His mind under this phase inci- 
dentally comes out at the grave of Lazarus. There 
Jesus almost casually lets it be known that He had 
been praying for something, and God had given it, 
and that this was quite a usual experience with 
Him. ‘Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me’; and then, as though He felt it strange 
to be saying as much as this to His Father (surely 
we are here in the Holy of Holies of our Lord’s 
consciousness), He adds, ‘and I knew that thou 
hearest me always; but because of the people that 
stand by I said it, that they may believe that thou 
hast sent me.’ Here, I say, was the phase of His 
experience in which it might seem He had only 
to say He wanted a thing, and He got it. (May 
we note here in passing that it is decidedly inter- 
esting to find a concrete instance in John’s 
Gospel of the working of a principle which is 
simply stated as a principle in the Synoptics, and 
there looks like a paradox.) But there was 
another phase of Christ’s experience which He 
revealed to us in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
There we find Jesus saying to His Father that He 
very much desires exemption from a certain trial; 
He asks for it, but He is not sure He will receive 
it. He Himself expressly makes the answer 
subject to the condition, if it be Thy will. ‘If 
it be possible,’ He says, ‘let this cup pass from 
me. But if this cup may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will be done.’ A superficial 
thinker putting the words reported by Matthew 
in the 21st chapter beside those just quoted from 
the 26th might say they didn’t hang together. 
Why, at that depth of agony, did our Lord’s con- 


fidence seem to fail Him that He could get 
whatever He asked? Why could He not in that 
extremity put in practice His own principle? 
What had happened, of course, was, not that His 
confidence in prayer had failed, but that there was 
something here which He could not ask uncon- 
ditionally in any form of petition that really was 
prayer. Prayer always leaves us in the hands of 
God, and seeks only His will. The petition that 
deliberately or implicitly lifts you out of the hands 
of God and sets up your own will against His is 
not prayer at all. Here, then, Jesus in His own 
life actually illustrated the very distinction we have 
been explaining, and Himself provided the anti- 
dote against the misunderstanding which His 
words, taken too literally and crudely, might give 
rise to.1 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Immortality. 


‘If a man die, shall he live again?’—Job 14™. 


We may rest our confidence in the life to come 
mainly upon these two great faiths, faith in man 
and faith in God. 


1. We believe in the validity of human desire at 
its best. Can any one namea single human desire 
which is normal, widespread, and persistent which 
does not have standing over against it a correspond- 
ing satisfaction? If all men hunger, there is food 
for them. If-they all want to breathe, there is air 
in abundanee. If they have all the instinct of sex, | 
there is another sex standing over against them = } 
with corresponding instincts. If they all have the 
desire for knowledge and the taste for beauty, there 
is an ordered, intelligible universe and a world rich 
in beauty awaiting the approach of these finer 
faculties. 

The desire must be normal, not some morbid, 
unhealthy craving. It must be widespread, not 
the scattered possession of an eccentric few. It 
must be persistent, not the passing fad or fancy of 
a single season, but enduring from generation to 
generation. And when it is thus normal, wide- 
spread, and persistent, the universe where we find 
ourselves keeps tryst with it, holding in reserve the 
appropriate satisfaction. The Creator has a way 
of keeping His word with the best He has awakened 
in human aspiration. 


1J. Porteous, Studdes in the Life and Teaching of Jesus. 
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It matters not how you may account for the 
existence of that desire. You may say in pious 
fashion that a wise Creator implanted it originally, 
knowing that He would also supply the appropriate 
satisfaction. You may in more scientific mood 
insist that the desire itself was called into being by 
the external stimulus in the environment where the 
organism found itself. In either case, the argu- 
ment holds. The integrity of the great order 
which enfolds us is such that it does not send 
these normal, widespread, and persistent desires 
upon fools’ errands. It does not permit them to 
lead men into blind alleys. It does not call them 
into action only to mock them with cruel dis- 
appointment. It holds in reserve the realities 
which match those needs. 

And the converse of the principle here suggested 
also holds true—organisms do not make response 
normally, widely, persistently to imaginary forms 
of stimulus. In the long run and over vast areas 
they answer only to reality. 

Now the desire to live on after death and to 
have those we love live on is normal. I have it. 
You have it. So has the man across the aisle, and 
the man on the other side of the globe. It is 
widespread—the sun never sets upon that empire 
of hope. When we go far afield, turning back to 
the religious beliefs of the ancient Babylonians 
and Egyptians, this desire is there in its full 
strength. When we come down to the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, it is there. 


It must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality. 


And the desire persists from age to age, knitting 
up the centuries into a mighty trust that humanity 
will not go down in final defeat before the physical 
experience which men call death. Why not trust 
the integrity of the universe here? Why notcredit 
the veracity of this normal, widespread, persistent 
desire of humanity when it is at its best? 


2. We believe in the life to come because we 
believe in God. We find sufficient warrant for 
believing that He is a Being powerful, wise, benefi- 

He is above all and through all and in us 
Now it is unthinkable but that this Judge of 
He cannot be 
But 
Has 


cent. 
all. 

all the earth should do right. 
Judge of all the earth on any other terms. 
has He done right if this life is all there is? 


He done right if vice and crime are to go often- 
times undetected and unpunished, if outraged 
virtue is not to be vindicated and rewarded? Has 
He done right if He leaves us with this mass of 
unreason and injustice upon our hands unexplained 
and unexplainablej unless there are further pages 
of human history to be unrolled and read in a 
world unseen? Has He done right if He leaves 
His own moral accounts with the race sadly in 
arrears? Has He done right where fidelity to 
duty has been burned at the stake, and tenacity of 
moral purpose has been broken on the wheel, 
while successful villainy has lived on mocking the 
appeal for justice? No man in his right mind can 
believe that He has. His own sense of reason 
and justice demands for Him a further opportunity, 
a broader area for the working out of His purposes 
of mercy and truth. The character of the Eternal 
is at stake. 

It is a sound principle of judgment in theology 
that what is normal in man at his best will be 
found to be true in God. He has made us poten- 
tially in His likeness and image. The Master 
built His claim of a divine redemption upon the 
natural instinct of a shepherd to recover the 
missing members of his flock, upon the healthy 
impulse of a prudent woman to recover the lost 
coin to her purse, upon the inevitable outreach of 
a father’s affection toward a wayward son in a far 
country. He built his faith in prayer upon the 
sure action of a father in giving bread and fish and 
eggs to his hungry children. With that same high 
confidence in our essential kinship with Him we 
may well believe that the human desire to have 
our dear dead live on is matched by the will of 
our Maker that it shall be so. 


Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen Thy face 
By faith and faith alone embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made tq die, 
And Thou hast made him—Thou art just. 


If conscious and aspiring human souls are not 
to be kept in existence, if the whole human race is 
finally to be destroyed by the cruel hand of death, 
what possible object can- be named which the 
Author of the world order as we know it could 
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have had in view? ‘Evolution has been a long 
and painful process, in which man has slowly ad- 
vanced to self-consciousness and freedom. When 
we are asked the meaning of this development we 
seem to find the answer in man—man who emerges 
from the heart of the great wdrld process; who 
advances slowly from natural to ethical and to 
spiritual life; who learns to follow distant ends 
and finally form ideals which transcend the world 
itself. Man is a being of large discourse, whose 
outlook is not bounded by the earthly horizon, and 
the religious conception of his transcendent destiny 
is in harmony with human aspirations and ideals.’ 
In the same vein John Fiske gave us this great 
word. ‘The more thoroughly we comprehend the 
process of evolution by which things have come to 
be as they are, the more we feel that to deny the 
everlasting persistence of the spiritual element in 
man would rob the whole process of its meaning. 
It would go far toward putting us to permanent 
intellectual confusion. For my part, therefore, I 
believe in the immortality of the soul as a supreme 
act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.’! 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Missionary Statesmanship. 


‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations’ (R.V. ‘make 
disciples of all the nations’).—Mt 28". 


A few years ago foreign missionary enterprise be- 
longed to the region of sentiment : now it has been 
transferred to that of statesmanship. Formerly 
Christian thought wandered out in a romantic and 
irresponsible way among lands far distant, and the 
result was infinitely picturesque, but in many cases 
it was hardly taken seriously beyond the inner 
circles of the devout. To-day every intelligent 
believer in Christianity knows that mere zeal is not 
all that is required for effective work in the foreign 
field, nor is he much moved by such curious 
motives as the desire to hasten the end of the 
world and the coming of Christ by completing the 
preaching itinerary of the world. Instead of that 
he takes foreign missions seriously as a necessary 
department of all real statesmanship. 

The great Missionary Conference of 1910 helped 
to clear up the situation, and interpreted much 
that he had advocated ; and since then it has been 
gradually dawning upon Christian men everywhere 
that the foreign missionary enterprise must be 

1C. R. Brown, Lzving Again. 


accepted as a definite policy and reckoned with in 
the statesmanship of the world. 

1. The first aspects of any such view as this 
must concern certain questions of detail. In the 
first place, in the choice of the field we have to 
distinguish between races that have a future before 
them and races which are obviously dying out. 
The means of reaching the population of the world 
with Christian propaganda are lamentably limited, 
and since we cannot at the present time hope to 
reach all, we must select those among whom we 
shall labour. Under these circumstances it is 
necessary to consider the future value of the 
various races. Work among those which are soon 
to become extinct has been, and is, heroic in the 
last degree ; but statesmanship demands that the 
gospel shall be sent to the fountainheads of future 
civilization, and to lahds which will in a generation 
or two exercise the strongest influence upon the 
world. 

2. A second matter of detail is the choice of 
missionaries. In the days when missions were a 
sentiment, the only requirements for a foreign 
missionary’s career were piety and zeal. But, 
when one comes to reflect upon it, it is surely 
obvious that the work of a foreign missionary is 
one of the most highly specialized of all the pro- 
fessions, and that further qualifications are neces- 
sary to ensure fitness for effective work init. The 
only reasonable principle upon which a man 
should choose his lifework must be his fitness for 
the special lines and tasks which he purposes to 
face. . 

3. Third, a very essential part of statesmanship — 
in the whole business of foreign missions is that of 
patience. There has sometimes been a craving 
for immediate results which has brought disappoint- 
ment abroad and criticism athome. Thestatistics 
of conversions and baptisms are no sort of measure 
of the effectiveness of the work achieved. In 
many lands, the baptism of a convert has meant 
his ostracism and has deprived him of any means 
of making a living, yet complaints have been made 
that an insufficient number of conversions were 
tabulated in the returns sent home. It is extra- 
ordinary that it did not strike the critics that it 
would be wise in such lands to provide agencies 
whereby converts could be assured of a living and 
kept from starvation. The consequence in such 
cases has been that countless conversions have 
been achieved while no open profession was made. 
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Semmes en ce en ea er ng 


As one missionary has put it, ‘Many a Christian 
will arise in the last day from a Mohammedan 
grave.’ 
_ One of the most touching of all missionary 
stories is one concerning the late Master of Balliol. 
A certain Geronimo of Genoa, having heard that 
the Australian aborigines were the lowest type of 
savages of the earth, went out and worked among 
them for twenty years without making a single 
convert or even an approach to one. The story 
was told to Dr. Jowett, and he replied very 
earnestly, ‘I should like to have been that man.’ 
4. A fourth consideration is the necessity for 
distinguishing between causes and effects, and 
putting the stress of our work upon the former 
rather than the latter. Heathenism, with all its 
miseries and superstitions, is due to certain easily 
ascertained causes. The peoples are perishing 
from lack of knowledge, and from lack of ability 
to deal with existing conditions. The practical 
intelligence and directed will of such peoples 
have never been trained to play upon their life as 
it actually is, and the whole superstitious zcubus of 
heathenism is the result. This fact should give us 
the point of view from which to look at educational 
and medical missions as agencies in the foreign 
field. There is a tendency to consider these as 
more or less secular, and to set up over against 
them the purely evangelistic missions as the ideal 
type. But in a Jand of gross ignorance and uni- 
versal unhealed sickness, the evangelistic mission 
is to a large extent: dealing with results while the 
causes remain untouched. It is a profound mis- 
take to imagine that educational and medical work 
is to be regarded as in any sense a bribing of the 
people to come and receive religious instruction, 
by offering them benefits which they can under- 
stand. These are really no bribes, but the direct 
attack upon the causes of heathenism; and they 


should in every case be encouraged to go hand in 
hand with the evangelistic teaching which they are 
rendering possible and fruitful. 

5. The fifth matter which must be included in 
this survey is the necessity for appreciating the 
value of pagan worship. It is not in vain that 
centuries of worship, however mistaken or im- 
perfect, have engaged the heart and mind, and, to 
some extent, the conscience, of all the races of 
mankind. None of,the races have lived in vain, 
and none has worshipped in vain. Each has dis- 
covered something in its worship which has in- 
creased its national value and its spiritual wealth. 
Our task is not to bring God to foreign countries 
in our ships, but to find Him there already, and to 
reveal Him to those children of His to whose 
homes we go, We should introduce Christ to 
them as the true Interpreter of their own ideals, 
the Appreciator of their own endeavours in the 
religious life. We are not there to westernize the 
East, as if Jesus had said, ‘Suffer the white little 
children to come unto me.’ We are there to ful- 
fil rather than to supplant the imperfect life of 
pagan lands, to show them by their very virtues 
and beauties the sad and tragic lack and failure 
that are theirs, and to supply that lack out of the 
fullness of Jesus Christ. 

The great business of the Christian missionary 
is to delocalize the gods of the heathen, and to 
reveal instead of them the one God over all, 
blessed for ever, revealed in Jesus Christ—in Jesus 
Christ, who is neither a child of the East nor the 
West, but is the Son of Man for ever. Seen thus 
in His light, it is safe to gather and preserve the 
true and beautiful elements in all attempts at 
worship, and it is easy to reinterpret these in a 
nobler and more helpful way than had been possible 
in any heathen worship.! 

1]. Kelman, Some Aspects of International Chrestianity. 


Contributions and Comments. 


She Peshitta Spriac New 
Testament. 


ScHoars will be grateful to Mr. Kilgour for his 
list published in your last issue of some of the 
MSS. on which the Bible Society’s new edition of 


the Peshitta Syriac N.T. is based. They may be 
interested to know that the Bodleian MS. which he 
refers to, and which I collated for the late Dr. 
Gwilliam in 1913, is MS. Syr.d.7. Dr. Cowley, 
with his customary kindness, has turned up this 
MS. and reminds me that it is recorded in the 
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Bodleian hand-list as dating from the roth or 11th 
century. ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


Durham. 


+ 


— 


Bideon and bis Wren. 


GipEon’s three hundred men have been the subject 
of several articles in recent numbers of THE 
Exposirory Times (March and November 1921, 
April 1922). I do not intend to-resume the 
discussion about the two manners of drinking 
described. I would only suggest to all those who 
take an interest in that question to read the highly 
instructive details given by Sir James Frazer in 
his book, Folklore in the Old Testament, vol. ii. 
pp. 465-470. They will be brought to examine 
whether there did not exist among the different 
tribes of Israel, as well as among some natives of 
Africa and elsewhere, a diversity of customs or 
rules concerning the manner of drinking. This 
might perhaps explain why it happened that the 
three hundred men finally selected seem to have be- 
longed to Gideon’s particular clan, Abiezer (cf. 87), 

The Rev. T. H. Weir thinks that ‘the story is 
quite plain’ and that ‘there are no “glosses” or 
redactors or emendations required.’ Many would 
be glad and grateful, I am sure, if this were the 
case; but the probabilities are in another direc- 
tion. Mr. Weir affirms also that ‘the word Zara‘, 
‘to bow down,” means strictly “to drink dy putting 
the mouth in the water.”’ If this is exact in 
Arabic, it does not follow that it was the same in 
Hebrew ; otherwise why should it be necessary to 
complete the meaning of the verb by the word 
Listot, ‘to drink’? 

Coming now to the question of the water where 
Gideon’s men drank, I do not understand how it 
is possible to assert that the word used ‘implies’ 
pools of rain-water, that word (mayim) being the 
general term in Hebrew for any sort of water: 
rivers, lakes, sea, as well as pools, springs, wells, 
cisterns. And it would still be necessary to explain 
where those pools of rain-water were situated. 

Now, although it is known that vv.28 do not 
certainly come from the same source as y.}, it is 
not excluded that the water of vv.* is that of the 
spring of Harod of v.1.. Among the commentaries 
I have consulted (Burney, Moore, Cooke, Thatcher, 
Lagrange, Budde, Kittel, Gressmann!), several 


‘It strikes me that these commentators, besides quoting 
the parallel passage Dt 208, do not make any remark about 


say that Harod is either certainly, or probably, or 
at least possibly identical with the spring now 
called Ain Jaltid, at the foot of Mount Gilboa. It 
is noteworthy that one of the greatest modern 
authorities on Palestinian geography, Sir George 
Adam Smith (Hust. Geogr. HL. pp. 397-398), 
well acquainted with the localities, considers that 
spring as suiting perfectly the requirements of the 
text.2 His opinion would most probably be 
shared, as it is in my own case, by others who 
have seen the place. It is one of the most inter- 
esting and striking spots in that part of the Holy 
Land. Unfortunately, travellers crossing Esdraelon 
from Jenin to Nazareth, va Zer‘in (Jizreel), and 
passing perhaps also through Sulam (Sunem) and 
Nain, usually omitted to go a little (three-quarters 
of an hour) out of their way to visit Ain Jalid; 
they missed thus a very good opportunity. I con- 
fess that on my first journey I committed that 
error, but was glad to make it good later on. On 
April 8, 1899, I took a photograph, showing the 
admirable position of the spring, the abundance 
of water and the presence of cattle attracted in 
numbers. It is easy to conceive the men of Israel 
camping on the top of the cliff, overlooking the 
valley, with Sulam in sight and, in its neighbour- 
hood probably, the encampment of the Midianites, 
and afterwards Gideon coming down and bringing 
down his men to the brink of the large pool formed 
by the spring at the foot of the rocks or to the 
river running out of it in the direction of the 
Jordan. LuciEN GAUTIER. - 


Geneva. 
—————-—- —__ 


She Mrticfe Before (Proper (ames. 


WouLpD it be correct to say that indeclinable 
proper names of persons which are adopted from 


the fact—certainly surprising and contrary to modern notions 
—of cowards being allowed to go peacefully home. 
Gressmann is the only one who notices this point and 
explains that, in old times, cowardice was frequently con- 
sidered as being caused by an evil spirit. As this pernicious 
influence might become contagious and succeed in demoral- 
izing even the valiant ones, it was deemed prudent to dismiss 
the frightened men. The passage of Dt says explicitly : 
‘ . .. lest his brethren’s heart melt as his heart.’ 

? Robinson gives a picturesque and accurate description 
of Ain Jaltid (Bzbd. Res, 3rd ed. *ii. p. 323), but does not 
touch the question of identification. He says only (p. 327): 
Gideon . . . encamped at the well of Harod, probably -on 
Mount Gilboa, since ‘the host of Midian was beneath him 
in the valley.’ 
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the Hebrew have never in the New Testament 
the article prefixed to them when preceded by a 
preposition, the preposition being sufficient of itself 
to designate the case, unless when it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to make the sense clear; and 
that such indeclinable names of persons may be 
used (as indeed they generally are used) without 
the article when connected with a substantive 
noun in the genitive? 

This rule is Dr. Alexander Nicoll’s (Sermons, 
pp. 299 ff.). Itis his discovery. I cannot find so 
explicit a statement in modern grammars, and it 
would be interesting to know if it is accepted as 
correct on a subject sometimes described as ‘cap- 
ricious.’ The Monymusk-born Oxford Professor of 
Hebrew, who died in 1828 at the early age of 
thirty-five, was one of the most learned scholars 
of his age, and little likely to be rash in his pro- 
nouncements. 

There are apparent exceptions, but all come 
under the clause, ‘unless when the article is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to make the sense clear,’ 
or to ‘declare the sense,’ to use Canon Nicoll’s 
own phrase. 

For example, the article is found where the 
proper name of a person is lost in that of a race or 
house, ¢.g. Israel; or where it is used to show the 
gender; or where, as in Ro 9”, there is a word 
understood, eg. ‘book.’ 1 Co 15% probably is 
included under this last exception, ‘man’ being 
understood before Adam or Christ. 

If the proper names are, or have been made, 
declinable the usual Greek rule is followed. 

INNES LOGAN. 


Cambridge. 
ee oe 


Zosbua and he Wiracfe of the Sun. 


In his paper on Jos 1o!14 the Rev. G. P. Wallace 
says of the verb Ni3, ‘it is quite impossible to use 
this word of the going down of the sun.’ As a 
matter of fact, however, it is commonly used in 
this sense in both prose and poetry. An instance 
occurs in v.27 of the same chapter, wow Nj2 nyd, 
where there can be no possibility of doubt about 
the meaning, as the preceding verse states that the 
bodies were hanging upon the trees until the even- 
ing. Other examples are Gn 151”, ‘when the sun 
was going down (Ni2d), a deep sleep fell upon 
Abram’; 281, ‘he tarried there all night, because 
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the sun was set’; Ex 1712, where it is said of 
Moses’ hands that they ‘were steady until the 
going down (Na-3y) of the sun.’ In Dt 11° the 
derivative noun (xi3) is used for the west. 


Instances of the poetical usage are Ps 50! 
(cf. Mal 1!) 104. In Ps 19 the sun’s going 
forth is expressed by the verb Ny‘, and in 658 the 


corresponding noun is used of the outgoings of 
the morning and the evening. As Gesenius 
suggests, the use of Nj2 to express the going down 
of the sun may have its origin in the idea of enter- 
ing his chamber or place of rest. Mr. Wallace’s 
theory of the incident does not take account of 
the fact that Joshua was engaged in pursuing the 
enemy at the time, and that daylight is favourable 
for pursuit, just as darkness is for a surprise attack. 
The moon is only mentioned in the quotation 
from the Book of Jashar, and is not referred to 
in the latter part of the verse. The theory 
suggested is ingenious, but the right interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is not to be attained by doing 
violence to the usage of Hebrew language. The 
solution of the difficulty must be sought in 
another direction, C, Jue Rigen: 


Lamington. 


Mote on St. Zohn xvi. 10. 


In ‘Notes of Recent Exposition’ last September 
it was said of the passage Jn 16°! (‘And he 
when he is come will convict the world in respect 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgement . . .’) 
that ‘the difficulty when we give the verb its 
proper meaning is with *7ghzeousness.’ Mr. Flowers, 
to the issue of last March, contributed an article © 
on the passage as a whole, but neither did he 
over-pass that stumbling-block of righteousness : 
he related the conviction concerning righteousness 
to Christ’s exaltation into the Heavenlies, whereas, 
in the text, it is related rather to His departure 
from the sphere of earthly life. Christ’s word, ‘ Of 
righteousness, because I go to the Father, and ye 
behold me no more,’ emphasizes His absence, not 
His glory. 

If it be so, this emphasis may guide us in our 
search for the interpretation, and it seems to do 
so. Our Lord speaks of One ‘ whom the world can- 
not receive , for tt beholdeth him not, neither knoweth 
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him.’ He who convicts the world concerning 
righteousness is One whose impact and work upon 
the world cannot be direct, since the world neither 
knows nor can receive Him: He acts upon it 
through men in whom He is, who are alive by 
Him and whom He directs and uses (‘separate 
unto, me Saul and Barnabas’—give me the men 
‘for the work to which I have called them’). To 
effect such conviction is one of those ‘greater 
works’ for which our Lord looked from disciples 
as consequent on His going to the Father; and it 
is of experience that the layman, the ordinary 
disciple, finds the world more susceptible to that 
conviction at his hands than another’s. Apostles 
must cry aloud, ‘ We are men of like passions such 
as you are,’ and even their successors may have 
to say with St. Paul, ‘Be you as I am, for I am as 
you are’; whereas the layman has only to live in 
all quietness his faithful life, and men see it asa 
thing which shines and condemns works of dark- 
ness, because the man isno one in particular. This 
remains as of experience though our thoughtrrises 
high above Apostles. A man of the world wrote 
no long time ago: ‘ They say that Jesus Christ was 
without sin, but then He happened to be God, and 
Iam not.’ To convict the world as to righteous- 
ness it was expedient that Christ should go away, 
that He might come who creates witnesses to 
righteousness out of common men and men not 
visibly in touch with the Divine. Our Lord’s 
disciples behold Him no more—they are become 
to all appearance asa people without a ruler, as 


sheep without a shepherd, as a body without a - 


head; and yet they endure, they follow on, they 
keep law and serve and give obedience: further- 
more, their righteousness is of the same new 
righteousness that men saw in Him whose life is 
the light of men. This righteousness in the plain 
man and in the ordinary discipleship—this as 
nothing else could—convicts the world in respect 
of righteousness : of righteousness as a reality, and 
as one; of righteousness as required of men, and, 
if required, attainable; and of righteousness as 
natural in the twice-born, men ‘created in Christ 
Jesus for good works.’ 

‘There is in the world to-day ’—Dr. Gore has 
lately written—‘a very widespread revolt, not only 
against the doctrines of theology, but against the 
Christian standard of life. . . . This open rebellion 
gives us our opportunity. What is wanted in the 
midst of the bewildered world is the witness of the 


true life being visibly lived by an organized society 
of men—the witness of The Way.’ 
ARTHUR W. WOTHERSPOON. 
Glasgow. 
a 


Salvation and Boss. 


TuHE article by the Rev. Arnold Brooks on 

‘Salvation and Loss in the Story of Zacchzeus’ in 

the March issue of THe Expository TIMEs is 

most suggestive, but it appears to me to be based 
on too doubtful a textual interpretation. There is 
much to be said for taking the phrase ‘that which 
was lost’ as equivalent to ‘those who were lost.’ 

There is no portion of the Gospels which furnishes 

so abundant and clear a commentary on Salvation 

and Loss as Lk 15, with the three Parables of the 

Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son. 

The primary reference of ‘lost’ is to sheep, coin, 

son, and it is quite in the manner of the Gospels to 

refer to Zacchzeus as ‘lost.’ The general reference 
of the term in the Gospel is to relationships and 
not to qualities. Even now, if we speak of a ‘loss 
of character,’ we generally mean a loss of reputa- 
tion; and the modern equivalent for ‘the lost’ is 
the outcast, the abandoned, the condemned. 

Notice in what respects the Sheep, the Coin, the 

Son,.cf. Lk 15, are lost : 

Lost Sheep. . Ownership imperilled: member- 
ship lost: care and safety 
lost. 

Ownership imperilled: place lost: 
usefulness lost. 

Fatherhood refused : home lost : 
character and property lost. 
In each case our Lord throws emphasis upon the 
loss to God, who refuses to surrender ownership 
and Fatherhood, and accept those lost to others 
or themselves as lost to Him. There is the 
broadest basis for the conclusion of Mr. Brooks’ 

article. H. D. Lockett. 


Lost Coin fae 


Lost Son 


© 


Manchester. 
—_~4-——__ 


The Ofd Paths (Fer vi. 16). 


Tuis strikingly picturesque passage with its imagery 
of travellers who have lost their way inquiring for 
the old paths has doubtless for its origin in the 
mind of the prophet the difficulties of Eastern 
travel. An illustration of which is forthcoming in 
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the recently published work of Sir Aurel Stein 
(Serindia: Detailed Report of Explorations of 
Central Asia and Westernmost China. 5 vols., 
Milford). 

In reviewing this ‘magnificent production’ the 
Limes Literary Supplement says, Sir Aurel rode in 
the tracks of two famous travellers, Hsiian-Tsang 
and Marco Polo. Each of these has left a descrip- 
tion of the desert : and as it was in the eighth century 
and in the thirteenth, so it isto-day. Hsiian-Tsang 
notes how the sands are always moving according 
as the wind piles or scatters them: how there are 
no tracks and nothing to go by: ‘so travellers 
collect the bones of animals left behind to serve as 
road marks.’ He tells how when the hot winds 
rise men and animals lose their senses: they hear 
singing and wailing; while looking and listening 
one becomes stupefied and unable to direct oneself. 

And Marco Polo tells how if a traveller lags 
behind his company at night he will hear spirits 
talking : sometimes they will call him by name, and 
he follows the voice and is lost. 

' ACHILLES TAYLOR. 

Selly Park, Birmingham. 


we 


The Marable of Mives and Lazarus, 


and Enoch 22. 


THE influence of the Apocalyptic Book of Enoch 
upon the teaching of Jesus has been the subject of 
considerable speculation amongst N.T. scholars. 
A reminiscence of Enoch which, so far as I am 
aware, has not before been noticed, seems to be 
suggested by the Parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(lk 16'?*), 
- Dives is in torment in Hades, and, seeing 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom, cries 
out, ‘Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, and cool my tongue; for I am in anguish 
in this flame. But Abraham said, Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and Lazarus in like manner evil things; but now 
here he is comforted, and thou art in anguish. 
And beside all this, there is a great gulf fixed...’ 
(vv. 24-26), 

It is difficult to resist the belief that in the ideas 
suggested in these verses we have an echo of En 22. 


This chapter consists of a description of Enoch’s | 


journey to She’ol, where he notices four hollow 


places separated from each other. He inquires of 
his guide, the angel Raphael, the reason of this 
separation. Raphael replies that the division has 
been made that ‘the spirits of the dead might be 
separated. And such a division has been made 
(for) the spirits of the righteous, in which there is 
a bright spring of water. And such has been made,’ 
he adds, ‘for sinners when they die and are buried 
in the earth and judgement has not been executed 
on them in their lifetime. Here their spirits shall 
be set apart in this great pain till the day of judge- 
ment’. 7 

These extracts explain themselves, and the 
resemblances between them and the ideas in the 
parable are plain. ‘The bright spring of water’ in 
the place set apart for the righteous, is suggested 
in Dives’ request that Lazarus may dip his finger 
in water, etc. The separate divisions of She’ol 
noted by Enoch, appear in the parable in Abraham’s 
reply to Dives that between righteous and sinners 
‘there is a great gulf fixed.’ 

Clearly these resemblances postulate Jesus’ use 
of the visions of Enoch, at all evénts, in the teach- 
ing of this parable. 

A. O. STANDEN. 


Oxford. 
ee 


‘Shy Kingdom come.’ 


In teaching non-Christians the Lord’s Prayer it is 
of first importance that the zotions should be com- 
municated to them. It is not enough to find 
synonyms in their language and to make a rough 
translation. 

When in charge of the mission to the Makuchi 
Indians, in the far interior of British Guiana, on 
the Brazilian frontier, it was my work to learn 
the language and to commit it to writing. My pre- 
decessor—Rev. James Williams—had begun this 
work ; but he took his papers with him, and I had 
to start de novo. 

Some one had taught the Indians a version of 
the Lord’s Prayer; and, upon examining it, I 


, found that, while it was a translation, it did not 


convey right zdeas, The Indians have no king 
and no kingdom. Their chiefs are obeyed only 
when they command respect and when the con- 
science of the people accepts their directions. 
They have no arbitrary, legal, and autocratic 
power whatever. 

The petition in the Prayer, as I found it, read: 
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‘Thy place is coming.’. The word used was fata, 
which does service for_a locality, a country, and 
for the world as a whole. 

I taught the Indians, even in church, conversa- 
tionly, And, in conversation, I explained that if 
a man were placed in the midst of a country 
and there were no people in it, he would have 
no kingdom. Also, if a man claimed to be 
king and the people did not acknowledge him 
as king, he would have no kingdom. A king 
can have a kingdom only when the people, 
in their hearts, acknowledge his sway. The 
word for ‘sway’ adopted was the word used by 
the Indians to describe the sway of a chief who 
is respected and acknowledged when he gives 
a direction, or expresses a wish. I pointed out 
that Jesus Christ had told people that ‘the 
kingdom of God is within you,’ that is, in your 
hearts. When you acknowledge God’s sway in 
your hearts, you are in the Kingdom and the 
Kingdom in you. ‘To try to think of a country 
floating down into your heart would be very funny, 
and very wrong!® The Indians saw this, and they 
proved, in conversation, that they understood the 
petition as I had worked it out, in their own 
language for them. 

With regard to the verb: The ordinary im- 


Entre | 


PERSONAL. 
Gordon. 


‘When Lord Ripon became Viceroy of India, 
after the Gladstone Ministry took office, he took 
General Gordon with him as Private Secretary. 
He resigned the appointment a day or two after 
reaching Bombay, because Lord Ripon had asked 
him to acknowledge a pamphlet received from a 
leading Parsee, stating that the Viceroy thanked” 
him for sending it, and had read it with interest. 
But Lord Ripon had not read it, so Gordon 
declined to write the letter. He immediately 
resigned and left India.’ 


1A. T. Wirgman, Storm and Sunshine in South Africa, 
p. 169. 
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perative, the imperative of insistence, and the 
imperative which brooks no alternative (the 
Makuchi language has these three) would not 
serve, as they can be used only in direct address ; 
and one cannot talk to the Sway of God and 
command it to come! To say ‘ Allow it to come’ 
would have suggested a wrong idea. And, after 
fully talking it out, I followed a course made 
possible by the structure of verbs in the language 
and evolved a verbal expression, which, in clumsy 
English, means: 
Thy Sway as having come, be. 


This was understood by them quite clearly to 
mean: 


Thy Sway be as having come into our hearts. 


When my book upon Zhe Sea Gypsies of Malaya 
(now in the Press) is published, I hope to bring 
out one upon the Makuchis (in both cases I had 
to commit the language to writing). In both 
books, instances will be given which illustrate how 
languages can be evolved in order to express new 
ideas, such as Holy and Kingdom. 

I am led to send you this Note by reading your 
remarks in the April number of Tue Exposirory 
TIMES. WALTER G. WHITE. 

flaughley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Qlous. © 


Kruger, 


‘Kruger had never travelled by train before his 
journey to Port Elizabeth. He asked how could 
the engine turn round without a “disselboom” ? 
(Anglice—the pole of an ox-wagon). He saw the 
sea for the first time, and asked, when a big cargo 
lighter came alongside the jetty, whether that was 
the ship to take him to England? Since those 
days he learnt many things. He coveted a port 
and a war navy for the Transvaal, and intersected 
his country with railways. He fell into the hands 
of astute Hollanders, like Leyds, in the after years 
but every South African—Britain and Boer alike 
—admired the old man’s personal courage and 
indomitable tenacity. He was shrewd, too, in his 
way. Two brothers quarrelled over their just 
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inheritance to a Transvaal farm. They came to 
the President as arbitrator. He said to one 
brother, “ You can make the dividing line across 
the farm.” This was done on the plan. ‘‘ Now,” 
said Kruger to the other brother, ‘‘ You can choose 
which portion you will have.” When sites were 
given to various religious bodies by Kruger’s 
Government, a full ‘‘erf” was given to the Presby- 
terians and Wesleyans and only half an ‘“erf” to 
the Jews for their synagogue. A Jewish deputa- 
tion went to complain to the President. They 
found him sitting with a Bible before him, open 
at the last chapter of Malachi. He said to the 
Jews, ‘“‘ Here is the whole Bible, Old Testament 
and New Testament. The Presbyterians believe 
in the whole Bible. You only believe in the Old 
Testament half of it. Therefore those who believe 
in the whole get a whole ‘erf’ of land, and you 
who believe in the Aa/f get only a half ‘erf.’” 
And with that he dismissed the deputation who 
had obviously nothing to say in reply to Kruger’s 
argument.’ ! 


SOME’ TOPICS. 
The Gift of Tongues. 


Mr. Hugh Macnaghten, Vice-Provost of Eton, 
does not believe in it. In his little book on 
M. Coué and his Work he says: ‘ The gift of tongues 
apparently conferred on the Apostles the power 
of speaking in some dozen languages of which 
they were hitherto completely ignorant. This is 
indeed a miracle for miracle’s sake, a thing to 
make men and women gape with admiration. And 
all for nothing. The Apostles, of course, needed 
only one language, for the knowledge of Greek 
would take them everywhere; the other eleven 
languages they might forget at their leisure and be 
none the worse, if only they kept their Greek. 
Besides, St. Paul who knew the facts tells us all 
about the gift of tongues, which, by the by, he 
rather depreciates. No wonder, since to speak 
with tongues was to use a cento of shreds and 
patches of speech with so little distinction in the 
sounds that the performance, as St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians, was likely to strike the ordinary man 
as destitute of decency and order. ‘‘ Will they 
not say that you are mad?” Of course they will ; 
in fact they did, mad or mad-drunk, “ For these 


1A, T, Wirgman, Storm and Sunshine in South Africa, 
p. 67 f. 


three general ways of dealing with it. 


are not drunken,” St. Peter remonstrates, “as you 
suppose.” The explanation given in Acts is ludi- 
crous. Bracket, or, better, erase five and a half 
verses from ‘‘ because that every man heard them 
speak in his own language” in the middle of verse 6 
down to the end of verse 11, and then you have a 
perfectly reasonable story which agrees with St. 
Paul’s account and we are quit of a wild and 
wanton miracle. Yet these same five and a half 
verses are actually read in every church as gospel 
(or rather epistle) truth without any apology 
(defence is out of the question), without even a 
word of explanation, although every thinking man 
and woman in the congregation must know the 
interpolation to be nonsense, for of course the 
offending verses must have been interpolated. If 
St. Luke wrote them, when he might for asking 
have had the true account from St. Paul, he was a 
careless third-rate author, whereas in fact he belongs 
to the little company of great historians. Further, 
if this is not an interpolation, it follows that the 
early chapters of Acts, before the author became 
an eye-witness, are not merely comparatively, but 
almost absolutely, valueless as evidence. Incident- 
ally what are we to say of the annual infliction of 
this absurdity on yearly dwindling congregations? 
Surely it is the assumption that the church-going 
public will stand anything, which explains, in part, 


why it is that year by year the congregations 
dwindle.’ 


Temptation. 


When some one asked Professor Henry 
Drummond what he should speak about to young 
men, ‘There is only one subject,’ was the answer, 


‘Temptation.’ Well, how are we to speak on 
Temptation? Not now as Professor Drummond 
spoke. The whole conception is new; the whole 


vocabulary is new. If you turn to a book on 
Suggestion and Mental Analysis written by William 
Brown, M.D., D.Sc., Wilde Reader in Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford (Univ. of 
London Press; 3s. 6d. net), you will see how new 
it all is. The book is a scholar’s finest work on 
the most perplexing if also the most popular of 
present day topics. This is what Dr. Brown says 
about temptation : 

‘If one is faced with a temptation that is out of 
harmony with one’s main personality, there -are 
One may 
give way to it—lower one’s ideals to make way for 
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it and consciously surrender oneself to it. The 
result is nothing harmful from the narrowly medical 
point of view, however harmful from the moral 
point of view, in regard to the health of the soul. 
Another way of dealing with it is to face it, to 
consider it carefully in relation to one’s ideals, 
one’s social and domestic duties and one’s general 
purposes, and then to reject it by reason. Here, 
again, the result is a normal solution of the con- 
flict, free from morbid symptoms, and the person- 
ality emerges from the conflict with added power 
of will and undiminished coherence. But there 
is a third way, the way of compromise and 
cowardice. One may be astonished to find that 
one is capable of such a craving and turn one’s 
mind away in horror. Like the ostrich, one buries 
one’s head in the sand and hopes halt-heartedly 
that the enemy will pass one by. One distracts 
one’s mind and looks elsewhere, but not whole- 
heartedly. The result is that dissociation occurs. 
The experiences tend to fall away from the general 
sway of the conscious mind, they are repressed 
and pass into the subconscious. They retain their 
original energy, and from their new vantage ground 
produce stress and strain in the conscious mind 
which the latter does not understand, and _ ulti- 
mately produce an outbreak of physical symptoms 
or mental symptoms, or both. The right way to 
deal with a repression of this sort is to recall 
the memories to the patient’s mind, to call the 
craving up again, and let the patient face it and 
deal with it as a normal person would do, in- 
tellectualize it and destroy it, or sublimate it, 
Ze, direct it in modified form to useful social 
activities.’ 


A Struggling God. 


The phrase is not a happy one. For with all 
our modern notion of a God who suffers we must 
not for a moment entertain the thought of a God 
who cannot help Himself. He is able to do, and 
that exceeding abundantly. But when Dr. Richard 
Roberts, Minister of the American Presbyterian 
Church in Montreal, speaks of a struggling God 
he means a God who is still working, still creating, 
still moving towards perfection. He seems to 
have behind his mind the idea in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews of one who was made perfect through 
sufferings ; he seems to think that that one was 
God. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


It is a volume of addresses, short and simple, 
with thoughts to stay the mind upon. The title 
is What's Best Worth Saying (Doran; $1.25 
net). 


From Sir James Cameron Lees’ Biography. 


‘A man came to him [Dr. Alison of Newington 
Church, Edinburgh] in the High Street and asked 
him to baptize his child. ‘‘I haven’t seen you 
in church,” said the young minister. 
true,” replied the man, ‘but when there’s ony- 
thing of this kind gaeing, I aye give it to your 
kirk,”’ 


‘And Alison would tell the story of the mill-girl 
who had taken her sitting in the front seat of the 
gallery in Dr. James MacGregor’s church. When 
asked why she stopped coming to her former 
church she replied: “I am now sitting on wee 
“MacGregor’s breist.”’ 


‘Everywhere he went on that voyage he met old 
friends and acquaintances. Ata port one greeted 
him with ‘‘ You are far frae hame to-day, Doctor.” 
“Tt reminded me of the story of an old Fife 
minister who in London thought he would venture 
within the precincts of a theatre and was hailed by 
an official with the remark, ‘I hae often shown 
you into the pulpit, I’m glad the nicht to show 
you the way to the pit.’ The official had previously 
acted as his parish beadle.””’ 


‘When in Salt Lake City I visited the great 
Mormon Tabernacle, where a very earnest endeay- 
our was made to convert me to the Mormon 
faith. Sure enough, the ubiquitous Scotsman was 
there. 

‘Flow long is it since you left Glasgow?” I 
asked of one individual whose speech betrayed 
the place of his birth. He was apparently an 
official connected with the Tabernacle. 

‘*Man,” said he, in the broadest Doric, “I 
belang tae Paisley, and it'll be aboot thirty years 
noo since I cam’ oot here.” 

‘‘* What church did you belong to?” 

‘“T belanged tae the Auld Kirk.” 

‘« That,” I said, ‘fis also the church to which I 
belong. I am extremely surprised to see you 
here.” 

‘* Ah, weel,” he replied, “the Auld Kirk is a 
guid Kirk, but it hasna the privileeges that we 
hae here.”’ 


*That’s © 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
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‘Wherever Dr. Lees went men gathered round 


him. Nothing could be better than this quotation | 


in which he summed up the society in a Highland 
fishing inn in the season: ‘‘They go out in the 


morning full of hope; they come back in the | 
evening full of whisky; and the truth is not in | 


them.” ’ 


‘A good deal of whisky drunk, but no one very 
uproarious, except a tailor from the village, whom 
the policeman marched off the ground. “A puir 
weak creature,” said Sandy, the Loch Scavinish 
shepherd, ‘‘and fery heavy on the dram. One 
day Mr. M‘Stottie, the minister, saw him taking 
his glass in the morning, and said to him: ‘I 
doubt, tailor, that’s another nail in your coffin,’ 
says he. ‘Maybe,’ says he, ‘but I wish the nails 
in it were thicker.’ Dr. M‘Aulay spoke to him 
once about his drinking. ‘You'll wear out the 
coats of your stomach,’ says he. ‘O, then, 
Doctor,’ says the tailor, ‘it will just have to go in 
its shirt-sleeves!’ A puir, weak creature. He 
doesn’t belong to these parts; he comes from 
Aberdeen.”’ 


NEW POETRY. 
Thomas Hardy. 


Messrs. Macmillan have issued a volume of 
Late Lyrics and Earlier, by Thomas Hardy 
(7s. 6d. net), with an Apology. 


place of the usual Preface. 

An apology for what? For being a pessimist. 
And the book needs it. You never read a book 
of poetry, or perhaps of prose, that offered a world 
so utterly awry. From first to last, without one 
accidental exception, everything goes wrong. 
Sometimes the incident is as commonplace, even 
as vulgar, as poetry can stand and be poetry; 
sometimes it is a surprise of imaginative perversity ; 
but always the thing goes wrong. 

And the wrongness is in the nature of things. 
It is not an accident. Nothing can go right 
because the universe is not right. What of the 
God of the universe? Mr. Hardy may have a 
god at the back of his mind but he does not 
bring him forward. Only once does he touch a 
religious point. And then his pessimism is as 
pessimistic as ever. It is a short poem on Easter 
—its title 


The Apology is | 
Mr. Hardy’s, not Messrs. Macmillan’s. It takes the | 


A DrizzLING Easter Morninc. 


And he is risen? Well, be it so... 
And still the pensive lands complain, 
And dead men wait as long ago, 

As if, much doubting, they would know 
What they are ransomed from, before 
They pass again their sheltering door. 


I stand amid them in the rain, 

While blusters vex the yew and vane; 
And on the road the weary wain 
Plods forward, laden heavily ; 

And toilers with their aches are fain 
For endless rest—though risen is he. 


The ‘ Apology’ gives some feeble promise of a 
changed attitude to God, or at least to the Church 
of God, or at the very least to the Church of 
England: ‘What other purely English establish- 
ment than the Church, of sufficient dignity and 
footing, and with such strength of old association, 
such architectural spell, is left in this country to 
keep the shreds of morality together?’ But the 
book contains not one hint of any other attitude 


_ than the old one—vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 


It is the sorriest creed ever offered for a world’s 
acceptance by a man of genius. And it is offered 


| in its sorriest, even sordidest, poetical form. 


I knew a lady when the days 
Grew long, and evenings goldened:. 
But I was not emboldened 

By her prompt eyes and winning ways. 


And when old Winter nipt the haws, 
‘Another’s wife I’ll be, 
And then you'll care for me,’ 

She said, ‘and think how sweet I was!’ 


And soon she shone as another’s wife: 
As such I often met her, 
And sighed, ‘How I regret her! 
My folly cuts me like a knife!’ 


And then, to-day, her husband came, 
And moaned ‘Why did you flout her? 
Well could I do without her! 

For both our burdens you are to blame!’ 


Isaac Rosenberg. 


In his experience, and somewhat also in his 
character, as they are told to us by Mr. Laurence 
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Binyon, Isaac Rosenberg resembled John Keats. 
And he too had the poetic gift. But he was a Jew 
who knew not God. The result, a pessimism as 
disappointing to us as Hardy’s, and much more 
disastrous to himself. 


Tue BLIND Gob. 


Streaked with immortal blasphemies, 
Betwixt His twin eternities 

The Shaper of mortal destinies 

Sits in that limbo of dreamless sleep, 
Some nothing that hath shadows deep. 


The world is only a small pool 

In the meadows of Eternity, 

And men like fishes lying cool; 
And the wise man and the fool 

In its depths like fishes lie. 

When an angel drops a rod 

And he draws you to the sky 

Will you bear to meet your God 
You have streaked with blasphemy ? 


Hardy hides God behind the works of: His 
hands ; Rosenberg brings Him forward to denounce 
Him. 

The title is simply Poems by Isaac Rosenberg 
(Heinemann ; 6s. net). 


Benvenuta Solomon. 


The Tower Unbuilded, which gives Miss 
Benvenuta Solomon’s volume of poems its name 
(Blackwell), is a series of sonnets on misplaced 
love: 


One said: 
well 
To let a cureless fever subtly burn 
Thy youth away, till thou to dust return » 
Yet living, the untimely-withered shell 
Of hopeless, fruitless dreams. O break the spell 
That holds thee captive; summon pride to spurn 
Forbidden love’s bleak folly, and unlearn 
His sorrowful art, so thou in peace shalt dwell.’ 
I made reply: ‘This was by Fate decreed ; 
Nor power nor choice have I but to fulfil 
Its purpose, being in subservience. 
I follow whither destiny may lead— 
Wherefore resist, since I must follow still? 
Naught else befits but high obedience.’ 


‘Pluck out this weakness.—’Tis not 


There is poetry in that, unforced, effective. 
The book has nota feeble line in it, nor a flippant. 
The view of life is almost stoical, serious enough 


certainly, with none of the radiance which the 
Christian hope brings. There is high resolve, 
however. And always there is poetry. Take this: 


EPILOGUE. 


I play no part upon the public stage, — 

I have no lofty message for my age; 

I only sing the songs that all have sung— 
Mere slender echoes with a halting tongue. 
No fond illusions of myself have I; 
Dreaming I live, and impotent shall die. 
But this one thing I see as clear as day: 
for all we win from life we have to pay. 


No full-orbed joy we know but comes to wane; 
Some bitter loss must follow every gain. 

We buy fleet hopes with long-abiding fears, 
And flaming rapture with the grief that sears ; 
Pay to be loved with the soul’s self as fee, 
And pay for loving in stark agony. 

Writhe as we will, there is no other way— 

for all we win from life we have to pay. 


Fail—and men trample us beneath their feet. 
Succeed—O, can ye deem success is sweet? 
Hear how the rabble, envious of your fame, 
Decry your labours and besmirch your name. 
Live, then, magnificently desolate, 

To curse the cynic Powers that made you great, 
And hear them, passionless as pitiless, say: 

For all ye win from life ye have to pay. 


Anguished we watch—and hardest this of all— 
Our cherished idols crumble to their fall; 

Our dreams, our fair ambitions, turn to dust, 
While each thing fails us we were wont to trust. 
But all’s not lost if from their wreck we rise 
Undaunted, with self-knowledge for our. prize, 


And, reconciled with Fate, this doom obey: — 


for all ye win from life ye have to pay. 


I count him but a coward who shuns the cost. 
What gain is happiness if wisdom’s lost? 

For e’en if Wisdom appertains alone 

To gods, yet as her lovers be we known. 

That high emprise shall bear its own reward; 
So, though the learning stab me as a sword, 
With unbent knee and lifted head I pray: 
‘Grant knowledge, God!—I shall not fear .to 


pay.’ 
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